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THE TERRACE—STEPS LEADING DOWN TO THE BETHESDA FOUNTAIN AND THE LAKE. 


SNAP SHOTS IN 


CENTRAL PARK. 


By J. Crawford Hamilton. 


“THE provincial, who knows all 
about Central Park and re- 
gards it as the eighth wonder of the 
modern world, is more nearly right 
than the New Yorker, who is inclined 
to take it as a matter of course. 
There are comparatively few who 
remember the unpromising aspect of 
the rocky, swampy waste which, 
thirty five years ago, occupied the 
midmost portion of Manhattan 


Island. The designers of the park 
have been so signally successful in 
overcoming the difficulties that con- 
fronted them when they took their 
task in hand, that the visitor of today 
hardly gives them due credit for the 
remarkable result, or realizes the vast 
expenditure of money, labor, and 
skill that has here created the most 
beautiful park possessed by any of 
the world’s great capitals. 











For where can Central Park’s 
charms be matched? Not beneath 
the smoky sky of London, where 
vegetation cannot attain anything 
like the variety and _ luxuriance 
possible in our clear, pure atmos- 
phere. Besides, little attempt at 
landscape gardening has been made 
in any of the parks of the British 
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Central Park is not so very small, 
either. It is over half a mile in width, 
and more than two and a half miles 
in length. It covers 840 acres, which 
will hardly compare with Fairmount’s 
2740 or the Bois de Boulogne’s 2150, 
but is enough to rank it with other 
large metropolitan parks, and to af- 
ford ample scope to the various arts 














THE CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 


metropolis. They may be termed 
useful rather than ornamental, and 
are valued more for their practical 
hygienic effect as breathing spots in 
a vast and crowded city than 
as fields for the artistic reproduction 
of natural beauties. And in Paris, 
the al/ées of the Bois de Boulogne, 
prim and formal in their straightness, 
lack the charm of Central Park’s 
winding drives with their changing 
vistas of bordering woodland and 
meadow. Philadelphia and Chicago 
—if we admit those cities to a com- 
parison—have parks of larger acreage, 
but inferior attractions. Quantity 
can never atone for defects of quality. 








that have contributed to make it what 
it is. Londoners call Hyde and 
Regent’s Parks large, but their united 
extent is but five acres more than 
that of Central Park. 

Indeed, one of the most wonderful 
and attractive features of Central 
Park is the skill with which its ap- 
parent size has been magnified. A 
stranger driving or walking through 
it would never suppose that in his en- 
tire journey he had never been more 
than four hundred and fifty yards 
away from the streets of New York. 
The almost total exclusion of the 
outer world, andthe production of 
effects of distance, are really remark- 
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ON THE DRIVE. 


able triumphs of landscape garden- 
ing. 

Another great charm of Central 
Park is the marvelous variety of its 
scenery and embellishments. Inthe 
Mall, and especially in the terrace 
that leads from it to the lake, we 
find the highest development of arti- 
ficial decoration. The broad promen- 
ade and the straight avenue of trees, 
the work of masons and sculptors, 
the plashing fountain and the lake 
below—all these combine to produce 
the appearance of the garden of some 
old French chateau. On the other 
hand, on the banks of the Harlem 
Mere, in the North Park, sylvan 
nature reigns in almost primeval 
wildness. Here and there in the 
park are broad, level meadows, 
divided by stretches of thick wood. 
The Ramble, with its labyrinth of 
winding paths, its rustic bridge, its 
cave, and its miniature water falls, is 
an ideal Arcadian spot, while the 
lawn tennis ground presents a fin de 
stécle contrast Then there are over 
thirty buildings, put to almost as 
many different uses, from the monkey 
house in the menagerie to the lofty 
tower of the Belvedere, which seems 
like a picturesque corner of a Rhine 
castle. As further evidence of the 
amount of work that has been done 
to perfect the park, and of the variety 
of its contents, it may be stated 
that it can boast of nine sheets of 
water, forty eight bridges and arch- 
ways, nine miles of drives, five miles 
of bridle path, and nearly thirty 
miles of walks; that it has nineteen 
gates, and that over half a million 





trees have been set out 
within its limits. 

The list of statues to be 
found in Central Park is 
along and rather curiously 
mixed one. Daniel Web- 
ster, Alexander Hamilton, 
FitzGreene Halleck, S F. 
B. Morse-——these names are 
well worthy to be thus 


commemorated. It is not 
inappropriate thst the 


marble image of Colum- 
bus, the discoverer of the 
New World, should stand 
in the chief pleasure ground of its 
metropolis. Nor can there be any ob- 
jection to the ideal figures—that of 
Commerce, the cleverly modeled 

















THE OBELISK IN CENTRAL PARK, 
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Indian Hunter, and the memorial to 
the soldiers of the Seventh Regi- 
ment who fell in the civil war. 
But strangely enough, all the other 
statues in the park are those of 
foreigners. The German residents 
of New York presented the busts 
of Humboldt and Schiller. Citi- 
zens of Italian birth erected the 
bust of Mazzini, while sons of stern 
Caledonia contributed the statues of 
Burns and Scott. From South 
America came the equestrian bronze 
of Bolivar, and the list of monuments 
is completed by those of Shakspere 
and Beethoven. Great men as all these 
worthies were, and laudable as is the 
desire of their fellow countrymen to 
do them honor, it is somewhat un- 


fortunate that the erection of a 
statue in Central Park should have 
come to be the recognized method of 
giving expression to this feeling. If 
the process is continued indefinitely, 
the park will become so thickly dot- 
ted with the monuments of foreigners 
that the statues of Webster and 
Hamilton may have to be removed 
to make room for the images of the 
deceased poets and scientists of Eng- 
land and France, Finland and Kam- 
skatka. 

Of this tendency to cosmopolitan- 
ism the Mall seems to be headquar- 
ters. Halleck (the poet, not the 
general), is the solitary American re- 
presented in its statuary. The visi- 
tor may listen there to imported 
music discoursed by a 
band principally com- 














‘ posed of imported musi- 
. Cians, or stroll to the ter- 
| race to admire the most 
ambitious ornament of 
the park—the Bethesda 
fountain,which, although 
designed by a New York 
artist—Miss Emma Stebe 
bins—was modeled in 
Rome and cast in Mun- 
ich. 

In its vegetation, too, 
Central Park has a cos- 
mopolitan tone. Much 
has been done to make it 
a sort of Jardin d’Accli- 
matation for the trees 
and shrubs indigenous to 
other climes. The com- 
missioners’ efforts in this 
direction have had good 
results in varying its 
flora with exotics whose 
foliage or flowers make 
them pleasing to the eye 
as well as interesting to 
the botanist. They have 
not always been equally 
fortunate, however, and 
have been criticised for 
an apparent partiality to 
foreign trees in_prefer- 
ence to natives of stur- 
dier growth and _ better 








IN THE NORTH PARK—A SOLITARY STROLL. 


“suited to the climate. 
It is not every European 
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AN AFTERNOON GATHERING ON THE MALL. 


plant that will flourish here. For 
instance, six years ago a splendid 
row of English hawthorn bushes 
lined a long stretch of the park’s 
western edge between Sixtieth and 
Seventieth Streets, and in May borea 
wealth of the white blossoms that 
take their name from the month. 
They are there no more, killed by 
the severity of our winters, 


Asia, and especially Japan, have 
contributed some valuable additions 
to Central Park’s woods and shrub- 
bery. The most conspicuous of these 
is the Rose of Sharon, whose pink 
and white blossoms are the park’s 
chief floral ornamentin the latter 
days of summer—for it is in spring 
that most of the other shrubs and 
creepers flower. 
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In the spring, indeed, Central 
Park reaches its acme of natural 
beauty and artificial attraction. In 
the spring its drives are thronged 
by the equipages of the Four Hun- 
later in 


dred who the year are 
scattered over two or three con- 
tinents. In the spring the trees and 


CENTRAL PARK. 


and meadow. Such a sight as the 
wheeled procession that pours 
through the entrance at Fifty Ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue cannot be 
found elsewhere in America, and is 
indeed only matched by the displays 
of Rotten Row and the Champs 
Elysées. Other American cities ad- 





THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRAIT 


meadows are clothed with a fresh 
garb of green, and the Park police- 
man in a new suit of gray, the 
cynosure of admiring nursemaids. 
In the spring the wistaria, the honey- 
suckle, the jasmine, and the guelder 
rose make the landscape gay with 
color. In the spring the dogwood, 
the most beautiful and characteristic 
of our lesser trees, sends down its 
falling petals in a snow’ white 
shower. In the spring the New 
Yorker may be pardoned if for once 
he feels positively poetical as he wit- 
nesses in Central Park the annual 
miracle of nature’s rejuvenation. 

But more observers’ eyes, probably, 
are turned upon the Criveways and 
their wonderful parade of vehicles 
than upon the panorama of wood 
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THE UPPER AND LOWER LAKES. 

mittedly look to New York as their 
leader and mentor in the matter of 
fine horseflesh and smart equipages. 
The very latest and handsomest pro- 
ducts of the carriage builders’ skill 
are here to be seen whirling along 
behind teams whose value represents 
a small fortune. There comes the 
banker’s victoria, drawn by a pair of 
horses whose clock-like gait and well 
fed aspect of sleekness show that 
they appreciate their position in the 
establishment to which they belong. 
Behind this comes a trim, light 
phaeton ; then a family party in a 
barouche; these predominating types 
of vehicle being interspersed with 
the tall and ostentatious four in 
hand, the more unconventional buck- 
board, the natty dogcart, and the 
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democratic park coach, whose pas- 
sengers take in all the beauties of 
the scene at twenty five cents a trip. 

The bridle path, too, on a sunny 
afternoon in May, is a spectacle to be 
remembered. Its pictures come and 
pass more swiftly than those of the 
drive, where moderation of speed is 
a necessity, and is promptly enforced, 
in the rare cases of its infraction, by 
the mounted policemen. And, by 
the way, these sublimated graycoats 
are themselves worthy of a second 
glance. Their animals are a really 
beautiful and well groomed set— 
most of them bays—and the riders’ 
horsemanship is of such uniform 
excellence that a stranger in the park 
can hardly distinguish one member 
of the mounted force from another. 
And in their patrol over fourteen 
miles of driveway and bridle path 
their duty is by no means a sinecure. 
Their courage and promptitude have 
often been tried by the accidents 
caused from time to time by untrain- 
ed horses or reckless or inexperienc- 
ed drivers and riders. Atthe season 
and the hour when it is most fre- 
quented, the bridle path is no place 
for the careless or unskilled horse- 
man. As much space has been given 
to it as can well be spared, but its 
width is so comparatively small that 
at some of the bends _— serious 
accidents might easily occur. The 
rule against riding more than 
two abreast is a highly necessary 
one. 

The separation of the drives 
and the bridle paths is a point 
in which convenience has been 
subordinated to other considera- 
tions. If they lay close together 
throughout their length, instead 
of winding through the park on 
wholly divergent lines, the en- 
joyment of both riders and driv- 
ers would be increased. A radical 
alteration in the plan of the park, 
however, would be necessary to 
effect such a change. 

Nearly a quarter of Central 
ark is occupied by its various 
bodies of water. These have 
their ornamental and their practi- 
cal side. The latter is of course 


represented by the reservoirs that re- 
ceive the principal portion of the 
water supply brought down by the 
Croton aqueduct. There is a smaller 
double basin (now being deepened) 
in the center of the park opposite 
Eightieth Street, overlooked by the 
Belvedere, and the main reservoir that 
fills nearly the whcle of the space be- 
tween Eighty Sixth and Ninety Sixth 
Streets, and forms the division be- 
tween the North Park and the South 
Park. That this big pond, pretty 
nearly half a mile in length and in 
width, adds nothing to the attractions 
of the park, few who have walked or 
ridden along its border will maintain, 

Of the ornamental waters the Lake 
—so called par exce/lence—is the chief. 
The effect with which irregularity of 
outline may be used to add to appar- 
ent size is well exemplified by com- 
paring this withthe reservoir. Take 
a boat on the upper part of the Lake, 
near the foot of the Terrace, row 
under the bridge across the strait 
into its lower expanse, and continue 
to the furthest extremity of the 
creeks that open into it, and you will 
hardly guess that the whole sheet of 
water measures but twenty acres, 
while the Croton reservoir covers 
more than ahundred. You will also 
be likely to think that you have 
found aremarkably pleasant place for 
a row, especially if your expedition is 





CHILDREN AND NURSES IN THE PARK. 
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A ** TALLY HO” IN CENTRAL PARK—THE. FAVORITE VEHICLE OF ‘THE JEUNESSE DOREE. 


made in the dusk of a summer even- 
ing, when the red lanterns that glow 
dimly in the bows of the boats make 
a picturesque scene which is often 
pronounced to be “ just like Venice ” 
by those who have never been in that 
city of watery streets. 

The other lakes are the Pond, near 
the Fifty Ninti Street entrance, on 
which ply the swan boats; the Con- 
servatory water near Fifth Avenue 
and opposite Seventy Fourth Street; 
and three in the North Park—Harlem 
Mere, in the northwestern corner, and 
the two miniature lakelets called the 
Pool and the Lock. 

The swan boats are by no means 
the park’s only attraction especially 
designed for children. There are the 
swings and merry-go-round of the 
carrousel, and the little carriages 





that are drawn up and down the Mall 
by well trained goats. The men- 
agerie, too, is a source of never fail- 
ing wonder and amusement. There 
is always a crowd, in which young 
people predominate, watching the 
monkeys, gazing with something like 
awe at Tip, the huge elephant who 
has murdered more than one of his 
keepers, or throwing peanuts and 
similar esculents to the more docile 
pachyderm whose quarters are in the 
neighboring cage. 

The enjoyment of the children 
would be greater yet if the grass 
covered lawns were not forbidden 
territory to them. Ina few places, 
indeed, they are allowed to play upon 
nature’s green carpet, and the privi- 
lege might well be extended without 
injury to the park. 






























FRANCIS WILSON. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF THE DAY. 
By Morris Bacheller. 


F the two great divisions of the 
drama, tragedy is today sur- 
prisingly similar to what it was in 
the days of the ancient Greeks, 
while comedy has in the mean time 
been the subject of a remarkable 
evolution. That evolution has _ pro- 
ceeded with especial rapidity within 
recent years. To find the best and 
noblest exemplifications of tragedy 
we have to go back two centuries to 


the master works of Shakspere. A 


few exceptional comedies there are 
of Sheridan’s or Goldsmith’s, whose 
popularity has not diminished with 
the lapse of time, though many 
generations have come and_ gone 
since they were penned. But they 
may be counted upon the fingers of 
a single hand, and only serve to em- 
phasize the rarity of comedies that 
can hold the boards for more than 
a few seasons. 


The development of comedy, and. 
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especially of its more farcical: 


branches, is, indeed, the chief feature 
of recent dramatic history. Attribute 
it to a reaction from the increased 
tension of modern business life, or 
assign what sociological cause you 
will, the fact remains that the gene- 
ral demand is for plays whose aim 
and objectis to amuse. It cannot be 
maintained that this tendency is re- 
stricted to the less educated class 
of theater goers. On the contrary, 
it is at houses that are especially fre- 
quented by people of wealth and 
fashion that the supremacy of 
comedy is most assured. Melodrama 
is still the most drawing card in the 
theaters patronized by the lower 
million. 

The advance of comedy has been 
multiform. Farces of greater in- 
genuity and more sustained brilliance 
of workmanship are written by the 
playwrights of today than by their 
forerunners. They are interpreted 
upon the boards by more finished 
artists, and with astage setting that 
constantly becomes more complete 
and costly. The comedian has a 
higher professional and even social 
standing now than a generation ago, 
and he may secure a much greater 
degree of renown, with its financial 
accompaniment of ample earnings. 
And all this arises from the workings 
of the old law of supply and de- 
mand. Every art that can contri- 
bute to the embellishment of its 
presentation becomes the handmaid 
of comedy. Music is pressed into 
its service, and the result is that 
characteristic phase of latter day 
theatricals, the burletta. 

here was a time, and not so very 
long ago, when the predecessors of 
Francis Wilson and De Wolf Hop- 
per were set down as “low comedi- 
ans,” and relegated to an artistic 
rank slightly superior to that of the 
circus clown. Every one knows the 
contrast in the position of the mod- 
ern apostles of Momus. Attend the 
theaters, read the newspapers, listen 
to the comment of the club rooms, 
and you will speedily be convinced 
that they are the theatrical lions of the 
hour, that among all the constella- 


tions of the dramatic firmament their 
planet is in the ascendant. Nor is 
there anything in this state of affairs 
to justify the pessimistic philosopher 
in an outcry against the alleged de- 
cadence of the stage. The popular 
taste for comedy is neither a de- 
graded nor a perverted one, and the 
success of its leading exponents has 
been won upon their merits. 

The comic star rises to the zenith 
by anascent as difficult and laborious 
as that which leads to high rank in 
any other profession. dvs est celare 
artem, and the apparently easy spon- 
taneity with which he develops the 
humor of a stage situation is the 
fruit of conscientious study and per- 
sistent practice. There are no more 
painstaking actors than the two 
typical burlesquers who as_ the 
Regent of Siam and the Merry 
Monarch have during the recent 
months reigned successively at the 
Broadway Theater, New York. 

Francis Wilson, who recently suc- 
ceeded his brother potentate, has 
worked his way up from the lowest 
rounds of the theatricalladder. His 
first appearance was with Sandford’s 
minstrel company in a_ sketch called 
“The Brians,” which was played in 
Philadelphia. Young as he was— 
only a boy in his teens—Wilson made 
something ofahit. This wasenough 
to secure him plenty of remunerative 
engagements with minstrel troupes, 
as a member of which he traveled all 
overthe country. He was ambitious, 
however, for work of a higher order, 
and to secure a foothold upon the 
legitimate stage he undertook a 
minor part in a company that ap- 
peared at the Chestnut Street 
Theater, in Philadelphia. Here 
again his talents declined to conceal 
themselves under a bushel. In the 
role of Lamp, a broken down actor 
in “ Wild Oats,” he carried with him 
upon the stage an old foil, the last 
relic of better days, and from this 
seemingly unpromising article he 
managed to extract so much quiet 
humor that the audience was con- 
vulsed and the star of the piece 
entered a formal complaint at this 
interference with his supremacy. 
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DE WOLF HOPPER. 


The following years saw the young 
actor steadily advancing in his art, 
but experiencing various ups and 
downs of fortune, which wound up 
with the “stranding” of his com- 
pany, Mitchell’s Pleasure Party, in 
San Francisco. Next he reappeared 
in Philadelphia—let us hope that he 
was not obliged to reach it on foot 
as a member of the McCaull 
troupe, with which he played in his 
first comic opera, * The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief.” 





From this point his career has 
been one of uncheckered prosperity. 
He was speedily recognized as a 
comic opera star of no ordinary 
luster. In such standard parts as 
that of Cadeaux in Erminie he achiev- 
ed a reputation and a popularity that 
finally led him to organize a com- 
pany of his own, with which he has 
even eclipsed his previous successes 
in “The Oolah” and “The Merry 
Monarch.” 


De Wolf Hopper’s popularity has 











MODJESKA AS ROSALIND. 


been won still more rapidly than 
that of his brother comedian. He is 
the youngest of our successful ac- 
tors, as well as one of the most 
original in his methods, but he has 
been upon the boards long enough 
to gain a thorough dramatic train- 
ing and a varied experience. It was 
his enthusiasm for private theatric- 
als, and his success in them, that led 
him upon the professional stage—in 
spite of the fact that he had been 
educated for the law. He was only 
twenty when, in 1880, he appeared 
as the leading spirit of the Criterion 
Comedy Company, which had a fair 
measure of prosperity, presenting 
such standard plays as “ Caste ” and 
“Our Boys.” When it disbanded he 
was successively with Edward Har- 
rigan in “ The Blackbird,” and at the 
Madison Square Theater under the 
management of Daniel Frohman. At 
this latter house, in the parts ot 
Pittacus Greenin “ Hazel Kirke,” and 
Oliver Hathaway in “ May Blossom,” 
he gained the approbation of metro- 
politan theater goers to a degree 
that was greatly enhanced during 
the next five years, which he passed 
as a member of the McCaull opera 
company. His last season with that 
organization was marked by a suc- 
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cess as Casimir in “Clover” that 
showed an advance uponanything he 
had previously done. “Wang,” 
which was so notably well received 
at the Broadway Theater during the 
past summer, was his first independ- 
ent venture. 

There are those who cherish the 
idea that the continued success of 
actors like Messrs. Wilson and Hop- 
per is largely due to the prestige of 
their reputation and the indulgence 
shown by the public toward estab- 
lished favorites. They tell us that 
it matters little what may be the 
merits of the piece or its staging, 
the star is sure to have a following 
sufficient to fill the box office with a 
golden stream. He might almost as 
well dispense with the libretto alto- 
gether, they say, for as soon as he 
opens his lips to ’ speak the seemed 
roars with laughter. 

So far as it denies the necessity for 
care and labor, thought and skill, in 
the preparation and presentation of 
a farce, this theory is fundamentally 
mistaken. It has again and again 
been proved that no names upon the 
playbill, however eminent, can make 
a poor play successful. The theater 
going public may not be infallible, 
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MODJESKA AS PORTIA. 
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MADAME HELENA MODJESKA, 


but it is too discriminating to accept 
an unpalatable article because it 
bearsa title of repute. The later popu- 
larity of “The Oolah” has obliter- 
ated recollection of the fact that on 
its first night its reception was not 
enthusiastic. The critics thought 
and said that Wilson had made a 
mistake. But the comedian set him- 
self at work to improve the piece, 
cutting here, adding there, and in- 
terlining and changing until in a 
hundred small but yet not unimport- 
ant points it was a different and a 
better play. This is merely a single 
example of those expenditures of 


thought and care that escape the 
hasty critic, and many similar inci- 


dents might be cited. For instance, 
the remarkably flexible voice of 
which De Wolf Hopper makes such 
effective use has received almost as 
careful training as a prima donna’s. 

It would hardly be fair to the 
theatrical situation of the day to 
picture it only as a regime of farce 
comedy. The burlesque is indeed 
the most characteristic phase of the 
jin de sitcle dramatic development, 
but it is not by any means sole mon- 
arch of the stage. The avenue that 
leads to the applause of the world 











MODJESKA AS JULIE DE MORTIMER. 


of culture is still open to interpreters 
of the art that can call forth tears as 
well as laughter. 

No better proof of this can be 
given than the marked favor with 
which Madame Modjeska has been 
everywhere received during her com- 
paratively brief career upon the 
American stage. It is true that she 
had already gained a wide reputa- 
tion in Europe when she abandon- 
ed her profession and came to the 
New World with her husband, Count 
Bozenta. They had in view the 
establishment of a colony of their 
Polish fellow countrymen in Southern 
California. The scheme was probably 
somewhat Utopian. At any rate it 
was abandoned, and the countess, 
under her earlier name of Modjeska, 
fitted herself for the English speak- 
ing stage. 

San Francisco was the scene of 
her debut, and “ Adrienne Lecouvr- 
eur” the play. She has since acted 
in all the leading cities of America, 
besides making two visits to London. 
Her repertory includes a wide range 
of pieces of the highest intellectual 
order. As a delineator of Shak- 


sperian heroines she is unsurpassed, 
and her 


appearances with Edwin 
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Booth in the great dramatic classics 
have been among the most notable 
events of recent seasons. The inten- 
sity of her /ulet, the grace and 
dignity of her Portia, the pathos 
of her Ophelia, and the Arcadian 
naiveté of her Rosalud have 
borne witness to her rare endow- 
ment of histrionic talent. Among 
other plays in which she has taken 
the leading part are “Camille,” 
“Mary Stuart,” “ Juanna,” “ Frou- 
Frou,” “Odette,” and “ Richelieu.” 
In the last named, which she played 
in conjunction with Booth, she scor- 
ed one of her most notable successes 
as Julie de Mortimer. 

Long as she has been upon the 
stage of two continents, Madame 
Modjeska’s impersonations of /u/iet 
or Beatrice have all the fresh charm 
of youth. With exceptional skill in 
the portrayal of strong emotion she 
combines a lightness of touch and a 
graceful refinement that are peculiar- 
ly characteristic. The fact that she 
has never succeeded in removing from 
her English speech the last faint 
trace of a foreign accent, is to mar 
of her parts rather an added inter: 
than a blemish. 








MODJESKA AS OPHELIA. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. 


By Thomas Winthrop Hall. 


A TIRED horse ambled slowly up 

to the solitary adobe house, or 
rather hut, that meets the sight of the 
dusty traveler who journeys between 
a certain station on the Southern 
Pacific railroad and the famous 
Indian station at San Carlos. One 
hundred miles of dusty road that 
wound over a naked, sandy plain 
sparsely dotted with hideous cactus, 
a stretch of the desert on either side, 
and on the horizon walls of gray 
mountains treeless as the desert 
itself —these were the uncheerful 
surroundings of McCoy’s_ ranch. 
Worse than a prison, more remote 
than aSiberian mine, lonelier than the 
grave, here two human souls, father 
and daughter, had lived for more 


, than twelve years, and during that 


twelve years they had been away 
from that adobe oasis, the girl at 
least, not one single day, and the 
father never longer than it would 
take him to ride over to the moun- 
tains for a short hunt. It was a 
watering station on the stage road. 
An artesian well had beensunk there 
in the early days. Like every other 
work of man it had to have its 
human slaves, and from the day the 
last adobe had been laid these slaves 
had been McCoy and his daughter 
Sis. The latter was a child of six 
when she was lifted out of the ox 
wagon at the door of the house. She 
was ‘now a girl of eighteen. 

What a life hers had been! One 
unvarying monotony of cooking and 
of washing, of chopping wood and 
feeding the horses and of Jooking 
anxiously one day up the road for the 
stage to come down and the next day 
down the road for the stage to come 
up so that she might have dinner (a 
pretentious name for a meal that 
consisted always of bacon, eggs, 
coffee and hot bread) prepared for 
the stage driver and what unfortu- 


nate companions in misery he might 
be transporting to or from the 
agency. These, alas, gulped down 
their food as hastily as possible and 
hastened away at once, only too 
anxious to get the thing over with. 
That was all she saw ofthem. Once 
in a while she caught sight of a 
muffled figure in an ambulance that 
stopped for water for its thirsty 
mules and knew that it was a woman 
because it did not get out and swear 
at the heat and dust, an officer’s wife 
probably—ah! how she longed to 
speak to her. The rough freighters 
often camped there. This was the 
sum total of the girl’s experience 

with beings of her kind save one. 

That was the man who sat care- 
lessly erect on the tired horse that 
ambled up to the adobe house. 
Lieutenant Jack Harding was he, of 
Uncle Sam’s —th regiment of 
cavalry. And what a man he was, to 
be sure! Handsome as a Greek god, 
stalwart as a Norse warrior, reckless, 
brave, accomplished, as gentle as a 
girl until aroused, then as wild and 
defiant as an Apache, he was a 
Bayard in the eyes of most women 
and a demi-god in the estimation of 
poor Sis. Hehad stopped over night 
at the watering station six times in 
four years. Sis dreamed of his com- 
ing months before he appeared, and 
dreamed, too, of his going months 
after he went. She worshiped him 
from the moment she first saw him. 
That was all. She had read many 
books, for her father had taught her 
to read, and Jack Harding served in 
turn as the hero of each novel she 
became possessed of, and, of course, 
(O dear little trait of woman’s nature) 
she as the heroine. 

Lieutenant Jack jumped from his 
horse as lightly as though a ride of 
fifty miles were a mere bagatelle, 
and walked smilingly up to the door. 








Just as he reached it Sis came bash- 
fully to the doorway. 

“Hello, Sis,” said the lieutenant 
cheerfully. 

“<> ,’ replied Sis. 
could talk to him. 

‘ Dad home ?” 

‘ Nope.” 

‘Hunting ?” 

* Yep.” 

“Well, I’ve come to make my 
party call for the last time I was 
here. Got anything to eat?” 

“Only bacon and eggs.” 

“ Good enough for a prince—if the 
prince is as hungry as I am. All 
right, get them ready. I'll go and 
take care of Noche. Come, Noche— 
want some water, old girl?” He 
led off the horse, and Sis turned 
from the doorway to the kitchen. 
As she did so she stepped just for 
one moment into a little room that, 
were she a lady, she would call her 
boudoir, though it was but little 
larger than a good sized piano box, 
and looked searchingly at her own 
face in a bit of broken looking glass. 
What did she see? No thing of 
beauty, I assure you. This girl had 
not been dowered by God with that 
divine gift that makes every woman 
who possesses ita queen. Far from it. 
But so ignorant of the world was 
she, so much an utter stranger to 
the appearance of others of her sex, 
that she did not know that she was 
remarkably homely. Freckle faced, 
pug nosed, red haired, rough and 
worn with work, she was in appear- 
ance positively ugly. She had often 
asked her father whether or not she 
was good looking, and he had in- 
variably replied “Yes.” But he 
always said it in such a way that 
poor Sis began at last to suspect that 
she was not really as beautiful as the 
heroines of Scott’s novels (she knew 
the descriptions of them by heart.) 
Still it might be, and she hoped—a 
thing that a woman does almost as 
easily as she forgives. 

The supper was eaten in the usual 
wondering silence on her part and 
the running fire of nonsense on the 
part of the lieutenant. He accused 
her of being in love with “ Peg-leg,” 
the mule driver, and was cheerfully 





She never 
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unconscious of the fact that his 
words tortured her heart until she 
almost broke down and cried before 
him. He told her all the newsof the 
post and the latest jokes on the of- 
ficers in an endeavor—a vain one— 


to make her laugh. People who 
have lived ten years in a desert do 
not laugh. At last it was over, and 
she cleared away and washed the 
dishes. He smoked his pipe the 
while, wondering how in the world 
she came to be so homely, wonder- 
ing how she managed to exist in such 
a place, and coming to a mental con- 
clusion as to how long he himself 
could stand such a life before com- 
mitting suicide. Then he went out 
and took a stroll on the sandy de- 
sert. Old McCoy was not in sight, 
and though it was moonlight it was 
hardly probable that he would re- 
turn that night. He congratulated 
himself, too, that Sis had not been 
brought up to the ideas of good so- 
ciety, else he would have to make his 
bed in the hay that night and leave the 
house, double barred and locked, to 
Sis. He even thoughtlessly mut- 
tered to himself, “What a wonder- 
ful protection a homely face is!” 
Then he went back to the kitchen to 
talk to Sis a while before going to bed. 
Ashe entered a sight met his astonish- 
ed eyes that almost made him burst 
with laughter. It was nothing more 


‘nor less than Sis arrayed in a gown 


that would have been an absurdity 
in caricature. Green satin trimmed 
with red ribbons and a red _ sash, 
formless, shapeless, it was her pitiful 
attempt to appear beautiful. Her 
great hands hung from the sleeves 
like baskets from the branches of 
an apple tree. Her red face and hair 
looked redder still by the contrast 
with the gaudy colors of the dress, 
and she stood in the habitual slouch- 
ing attitude so characteristic of her. 
Yet there was something in her gray 
eyes that told himit was a supreme 
moment in her life—the wearing of 
this dress—and he did not laugh. 
Indeed, for a moment he almost felt 
sad. He tried to sit down as uncon- 
cernedly as possible, and busied 
himself filling his pipe. He did not 
dare to look at her. He hoped she 

















would do something or say some- 
thing, but she did not. She stood 
there silent, intense, looking at him 
so earnestly that it was but too 
manifest that she was trying to read 
his thoughts. He must do some- 
thing. 

“Where did you get that dress, 
Sis ?” he said as quietly as he could. 

“ Dad gave it to me,” she answer- 
ed. “He always promised me a 
satin dress, and so last Christmas he 
sent and got the satin. I made it. 
This is the first time I have worn it 
before any one.” 

She spoke as though the words 
were choking her. She seemed to be 
nerving herself for something un- 
usual. She was. 

“Tell me,” she cried, almost fierce- 
ly, “tell me honestly, am I beauti- 
ful?” 

He tried not to doit. He felt like 
a cur, a second afterwards, for hav- 
ing done it. But he could not help 
it, do what he could to control him- 
self. He laughed aloud. 

“QO don’t—don’t—don’t ” she 
almost screamed. Then she fell on 
the floor in a green and red heap 
and wept. Jack had seen women 
weep before (a number of them had 
wept at different times when he had 
come to say “good by”), but never 
before had he seen such a torrent of 
tears as this. There was no stem- 
ming it, though he tried very hard. 
It seemed an age before it ceased, 
and then it seemed another age that 
she sat there motionless with her face 
in her hands as though she was try- 
ing to hide it. He felt horribly ner- 
vous. It took him sixteen matches, 
as he afterwards said, to smoke one 
pipe. Finally she broke the silence. 
Her voice was calm enough as she 
asked: 

“What 
like ?” 

He did not answer in words. It 
was just a little hard to speak at all. 
He unbuttoned his blouse and took 
from the inside pocket a photograph 
and handed it to her. She held it 
fiercely in her two great rough hands 
and gazed at it steadily for a long 
time. Poor woman, she learned what 
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beauty was, and she learned of the 
love of this man whom she wor- 
shiped. Then she got up, handed 
back the photograph to its owner 
and walked silently and slowly from 
the room. 

It was hard for Jack Harding to 
sleep that night. He got intoa fitful 
slumber along towards morning, and 
he had not been sleeping for an hour 
when he found himself standing 
awake in the middle of the room 
feeling for his revolver in the gray 
light of the early dawn. 

“Nothing but a shot could wake 
me like that,” he said to himself, and 
hastily pulling on his clothes and 
taking his revolver in his hand he 
went through the house. The fire 
had been built and breakfast, already 
cooked, was waiting for him. “I 
guess Sis didn’t sleep much either,” 
he thought. He knocked at her 
door but received no answer. “ Milk- 
ing the cow, I guess,” he thought, but 
there was beginning to be a horrible 
dread in his heart. He ran hastily 
out of the house, and there—there 
under his own window lay Sis, again 
a green and red heap, but there was 
red on the dress now that was not 
ribbon. She had shot herself in the 
breast. He ran toher and picked her 
up. He carried her into the house 
and swore at himself for never having 
had the energy to study a little sur- 
gery in all the long years of his 
army idleness. Presently she _ re- 
vived a little and he heard her 
murmur faintly: “Tell dad good 
by—tell him I can’t help him any 
longer.” 

“Oh, Sis!” he pleaded, “why did 
you do this?” 

“Because you laughed at me,” she 
answered. 

“ But I did not mean it. You are 
beautiful, Sis, indeed you are very 
beautiful.” 

“Ohno, I’m not,” she said. “I know 
what beauty is now.” 

He could say nothing for a time. 
He hardly knew why he said what 
he did when he spoke. 

“Sis,” he asked her gently, “ tell 
me, why did you want to be beau- 
tiful?” 
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“Because—because I loved you,” afternoon and walked gayly into the 
she answered slowly and with a_ little adobe house, he found them 
sob. still together, one dead—one weep- 


And when her father got homethat ing. 
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A BRIEF BURLESQUE, 
As Performed Upon the Modern Stage. 


She— You love me ? 


He— Aye, | do indeed, 
How can I prove it ? 


She— Is there need ? 


He—Nay, not for some, but you are cold— 
Ah, would our life were that of old 
That I might prove by feat of arms 
My wish to shield you from all harms— 
As knight of thine I could not fail! 


She—There’s safety in a coat of mail. 


ffe—True, so there is ; but take the case 
Of Orpheus—give to me his place. 
For Orpheus left this world above, 
At Pluto’s throne he showed his love-— 


She—But that’s mythology, you know--- 
He—To Pluto I would go to show— 


She—Ah, thanks ; but is it just to trace 
Comparisons between his Grace 
Of the Inferno and mon pére ? 
You'd hardly find the latter there, 
But in that room with door ajar 
You'll see him deep in his cigar ; 
Which after dinner smoke, I find, 
Brings him a happy frame of mind. 
Go to him, therefore, and confess— 
Then I am yours if he says yes. 


(She watches him as he hurries away) 


Poor boy, without a single cent 
Upon an empty errand bent! 
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THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. - 


By Warren Taylor. 


HE completion of 
the new building 
of the American 
Museum of Na- 
tural History 
marks the second 
step toward the 
realization of one 
of the most colossal schemes ever 
formed for the promotion — of 
science. The plan will not be fully 
carried out until the whole of Man- 
hattan Square, on a part of which 
the present edifice stands, is covered 
with a structure of imposing extent 
and immense capacity, which is to 
become the great headquarters of 
natural science on this continent, and 
to rank on at least an equality with 
any similar institution in the world. 

Natural history isa department of 
knowledge that should be of especial 
interest to the inhabitants of a coun- 
try where nature displays her won- 
ders on so tremendous a scale and 
her riches in such exhaustless var- 
iety. And indeed America’s contri- 
butions to that branch of science 
have already been great. Of this 
the names of Alexander Wilson, 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, James E. 
DeKay, James Dwight Dana, and 
others no less noteworthy, will serve 
as sufficient evidence. 

Scientific societies were among the 
earliest developments of American 
intellectual life, and in our leading 
cities they have received a constant 
and growing support. Oldest of all 
is the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, which issued scientific works 
as long ago as 1769. In 1780 the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was organized in Boston, 
and in 1812. the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science began 
its useful existence. New York was 
later in entering the field. The 





Lyceum of Natural History, the germ 
of the present establishment, was 
originatedin 1817. In 186g its collec- 
tions were destroyed by fire, but the 
disaster proved to be the beginning 
of its expansion. Some prominent 
and public spirited members of the 
society, realizing the importance of 
securing for it safer and more ex- 
tended quarters, took steps to estab- 
lish it upon a broader basis as one of 
the recognized institutions of the 
metropolis. The American Museum 
of Natural History was incorporated 
by the Legislature, and an ample 
and well situated plot of ground, 
covering four entire city blocks, was 
assigned to its use by the municipal 
park department, which has also 
paid for the erection and mainte- 
nance of the museum building. 

Of the immense structure designed 
by the incorporators of the museum, 
an interior wing, about one twentieth 
part of the whole mass, was the first 
erected. The corner stone was laid 
by President Grant in June, 1874, 
and the building was opened in 
December, 1877. Its external appear- 
ance is by no means unattractive, 
although in its design architectural 
beauty was subordinated to practical 
considerations of light and arrange- 
ment. Its collections are displayed 
in three great halls, one of which has 
its floor space almost doubled by a 
capacious balcony. Above these is 
an attic story, containing the library 
of the institution and a number of 
chambers set apart as lecture rooms, 
laboratories, and the like. 

The board walk that runs diagon- 
ally from Seventy Seventh Street and 
Central Park to Eighty First Street 
and Columbus Avenue—the two 
points at which visitors usually 
approach the museum—passes, mid- 
way, the present entrance, whose 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


unpretentious aspect is a most de- 
cided contrast to the solid magnific- 
ence of the newly finished front. It 
leads directly to the first great hall, 
on the ground floor, which is mainly 
occupied by the Jesup collection of 
American woods. This is an assem- 
blage of specimens of trees indi- 
genous to North America, wonder- 
fully complete and well arranged. 
Each is cut so as to display the bark 
and the polished and unpolished 
timber, with a colored map that 
shows ata glance the geographical 
distribution of the species. In most 
instances an entire section of the 
trunk is exhibited, and on the west 
side of the hall there are two colossal 
specimens, worthy to serve as round 
tables for King Arthur, which may 
prompt the unobservant visitor to 
exclaim, “Those must be the Big 
Trees of California!” Such is not 
the case, though both of them hail 


from the Pacific coast, being 
respectively the Yellow and_ the 
Sugar Pine. <A specimen of the 


Sequoia gigantea is in an adjoining 
case, where it attracts less attention 
because it is but a comparatively 
small fragment of the trunk of one 


of those famous monarchs of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

In the same hall, in cases that 
stand along the center of the room 
and in the window alcoves, are some 
bird groups that receive a plentiful 
share of admiration. They deserve 
it, for as specimens of accurate and 
artistic taxidermy they have rarely 
been equaled and never excelled. 
They reproduce feathered life and 
its surroundings with a fidelity that 
bespeaks thorough knowledge, re- 
markable skill, and almost infinite 








patience. There are birds in every 
attitude—perching, swimming, walk- 
ing, and even flying—each in a 
setting that very  picturesquely 


shows its habitation and habits. The 
uninitiated visitor can hardly per- 
suade himself that the foliage, the 
herbage, and the flowers that he sees 
through the glass can be the imper- 
ishable product of an _ artificer’s 
ingenuity, and not the work of 
nature herself. Some of the best of 
the groups are the robins, with their 
nest among the pink blossomed 
apple boughs ; the grebes, swimming 
in a happy family upon a glassy imi- 
tation of water; the laughing gulls 
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with their nest in the bent grass ; the 
Louisiana water thrush, domiciled 
under an overhanging bank ; the cat 
birds, the clapper rails, and the 


ruffed grouse, these last so life-like 
that the visitor can almost fancy he 
leaves rustle 


be- 


hears the brown 


large bill, and its label designates 
it as the Great Auk. It is, in fact, 
one of the very few extant relics of 
a species that has within the mem- 
ory of living man disappeared from 
the earth. There are but. three 
others in this country—one in the 
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neath the feet of the chickens. Great 
credit is due to Jenness Richardson, 
the museum’s chief taxidermist, and 
Mrs. E. S. Mogridge, who jointly 
prepared this beautiful series of ex- 
hibits. 

A specimen that calls for a word 
of notice, as one of the most valu- 
able in the museum, stands on the 
right hand side of the entrance to 
this lower hall. It is an awkward 
looking bird of medium size, dark 
plumage, and disproportionately 
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National Museum at Washington, 
one in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science, and one in thecol- 
lection belonging to Vassar College. 
The money value of a specimen of 
such rarity is hard to fix precisely, 
but it undoubtedly runs into the 
thousands of dollars. 

The second floor—the main story 
of the building—is principally de- 
voted to cases of stuffed birds. These 
multitudinous rows of single speci- 
mens, each perched upon its neat 
stand of cherry wood, are, of course, 
less picturesque than the grouped 
figures, but are nevertheless of great 
interest and value. The martial 
aspect of the eagles, the curious 
structure of the pelicans and secre- 
tary birds, and the bright plumage 
of the flamingoes, the peacocks, and 
the argus pheasant attract attention 
and admiration. 

Here, too, are the osseous remains 
of the late lamented Jumbo, to whom 
has fallen the rare privilege of 
achieving a double immortality ; for 
while his pachydermatous hide, 
stuffed with straw, is still a feature 
of the “Greatest Show on Earth,” 
his skeleton stands majestically on 
the visitor’s right hand as he enters 
the second hall of the museum. Sea 
lions, walruses and other marine 
monsters are also to be found on 
this floor, besides a few stuffed 
groups. One of these last shows a 
family of screech owls, with their 
nest deep ina hollow tree. Another 








—one of the best in the museum— 
represents a scene in the tree tops of 
3orneo, and includes five fine speci- 
mens of the orang-utan, or Wild Man 
of the Woods, the great simian that 
disputes with the African chimpan- 
zee and gorilla, the honor of being 
the brute’s nearest approach to man. 
Playing among the branches and 
eating the fruit of the durian, we see 
here a group that shows the orang- 
utan (we follow the spelling adopted 
by the museum) at various periods 
of its life and growth. There area 
baby, a young female, a full grown 


male, and two veterans—one_ of 
either sex—with long, black hair 
and hideously wrinkled faces. 


Ascending to the gallery above, 
we find a large and varied collection 
of implements of savage tribes and 
relics of prehistoric man. A huge 
case of skulls, whose owners lived 
and breathed thousands of years ago, 
is a ghastly reminder of the con- 
tinuity of human history. Imple- 
ments of stone and flint from 
France, from Denmark, and from 


the Mississippi valley are silent wit- 
days before the dis- 
art of working iron. 


nesses of the 
covery of the 
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There are also a couple of notable 
groups—one of opossums and one of 
muskrats. The latter isa singularly 
faithful reproduction of nature. It 
shows a muskrat swimming by the 
bank of a pond, whose glassy surface 
is blurred by the ripples that mark 
his course. White and yellow lilies 
float on the water, from which rises a 
muskrat house, opened at the side 
to show one of its inmates lunching 
upon a reed stem. The sandy bank 
of the pond is pierced by galleries 
from which there peeps a young rat. 

From the ceiling, in the center of 
the hall, there hangs a huge Indian 
war canoe, which once bore the war- 
riors of the Bella Bella tribe, in 
British Columbia, over the waters of 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Though 
capacious enough to carry a small 
regiment, it was made from the wood 
of asingle tree. 

The third floor of the museum is 
devoted to collections of shells anc 
minerals, which include a wealth of 
interesting specimens. There is a 
sheet of itacolumite, or flexible 
sandstone, from North Carolina, so 
arranged that its power of bending 
can be tested by turning a screw ; 
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there are stibnite (antimony ore) 
from Japan, galenite (lead ore) from 
Missouri, gold quartz from Cali- 
fornia, calamine from New Jersey, 
as well as chalcopyrite, marcasite, 
and a host of other minerals of 
strange name and form. On one 
small tray are grouped reproduc- 
tions of the world’s most famous 
diamonds, showing the exact size 
and appearance of these little peb- 
bles for which dynasties have been 
overthrown. One of them is labeled 
“the Koh-i-noor, value $1,000,000,” 
It is safe to say that Queen Victoria 
is not offering the original for sale at 
that price. And if the Koh-i-noor, 
which weighs 125 karats, is worth a 
million, what must be the value of 
the Great Mogul diamond, of 297 
karats ? 

Further down the same row of 
cases are amethysts, beryls, agates, 
and other semi-precious stones. 
Among these is a curious section of 
an agatized tree from Chalcedony 
Park, Arizona. It was mineralized 
by the waters of a hot silicated 
spring, the silica replacing the 
wood as it decayed, particle by 
particle, 

In the center of the hall stands a 
remarkably perfect skeleton of a 
mastodon, the huge prehistoric 
elephant that once roamed over Eu- 
rope and North America, This 
specimen was found in a_peaty 
swamp near Newburgh, New York, 
in 1879. Compared with the bony 
framework of Jumbo on the floor be- 
low—the two monsters were separ- 
ated, perhaps, in order to prevent 
jealousy between them—the masto- 
don is shorter in stature, but con- 
siderably longer. He stands 8 feet 
5 inches from the ground, while his 
length “over all” is 18 feet, and his 
immense curved tusks measure 7 
feet 5 inches, Near the entrance 
there is the skeleton of a moa, the 
great extinct ostrich of New Zea- 
land, and at the further end of the 
hall that of another animal that ex- 
isted in the dawn of man’s history— 
the great Irish elk, found in a peat 
bog near Limerick. 

The raised map of New Hamp- 
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shire, which stands in an alcove on 
the left hand side of the entrance, 
is the product of an immensity of 
care and labor. It is constructed to 
a scale of a mile to the inch, the ele- 
vation being exaggerated about five 
times, or to a scale of a thousand 
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feet to the inch. It is a good illus- 
tration of the value of this sort of 
map in giving a graphic and com- 
prehensive idea of the topographical 
and geological formation of a coun- 
try. 

On the wall on the other end of 
the hall are two large iablets of 
triassic rock from Massachusetts, 
showing the foot prints—or “ au-toe- 
graphs,” as James Russell Lowell 
once ventured to call them—of some 
huge reptile, and of tiny insects and 
shellfish. 

Throughout his inspection of the 
museum’s contents, the visitor will 
have noticed that every inch of avail- 
able space has been occupied, and 
that the exhibits are in some cases 
cramped for lack of room, The 
opening of the new building will 
eftectually remedy this, and provide 
ample accommodations for the col- 
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lections and their probable augmen- 
tation for some time to come. Its 
halls are now being fitted up with 


cases. Its appearance is imposing, 
and not devoid of a solid and sub- 
stantial style of architectural beauty. 
Its general character is Romanesque. 
The front, which faces Seventy 
Seventh Street, is of a rough, light 
reddish stone, with a lofty and rath- 
er heavy looking roof of red tiles. It 
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is approached by two wide flights of 
stone steps, connected with a spaci- 
ous arched portico by a bridge that 
passes over a basemententrance be- 
low—a very convenient and sym- 
metrical arrangement. Like the 
older building, the newly finished 
structure has unusually ample win- 
dow light, and is altogether well 
adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 





NO BARGAIN. 


WE were riding home together, 
When I told her of my love; 
It was gentle summer weather, 
And the moon looked down above 
With a very bashful- brightness, 
Just as though it wished to say 
“Tf I could, for sheer politeness, 
I would look the other way ;” 
And the little pony trotted 
On with such a leisure gait, 
I believe that he had plotted 
To be lazy, kind and late; 
So I told her how my breast hid— 
Like a bee within the hive 





Love, and hopefully suggested 
She might drive. 


I said, 
Discreetly, “ 
And so 
We didn’t wed. 


In her-hands the ribbons fluttered, 
And the pony seemed to know 
There was something tender uttered, 
And he took it very slow ; 
Then I leaned a trifle nearer 
To the maiden at my side, 
And I told my pretty hearer 
How delightful ‘twere to ride 
On and on with her forever 
If she would but be my wife 
How ‘twould be my one endeavor 
To make happy all her life; 
And the brief reply that met me 
In my memory remains 
Like a thorn—* If vou will let me 
Hold the reins.” 


No,” 
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BROOKLYN’S STATUE OF BEECHER. 


By R. H. Titherington., 


‘* Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bourne forevermore.” 


“LT ENNYSON’S lines on the Duke 

of Wellington may well be ap- 
plied to the monument that Brook- 
lyn has set up to commemorate her 
greatest citizen and the foremost of 
all American preachers. The recent- 
ly unveiled statue of Beecher could 
hardly be better placed than at the 
junction of two main arter- 
ies of traffic, and facing 
the City Hall. It stands 
at the heart of Brooklyn, 
as inanother sense Beecher 
stood, during his life, at 
the heart of Brooklyn and 
of the nation. Its location 
is in keeping with the 
character of the statue, 
and with those sides of 
the great man’s nature 
which it especially typi- 
fies. It should, perhaps, 
have been set so as to face 
away from the City Hall, 
rather than toward it. It 
is certainly somewhat un- 
fortunate that that which 
meets the eye of most of 
those who see it should 
be the back of the statue, 
draped in the folds of a 
heavy cloak. 

The monument itself, as 
may be inferred from the 
mention of John Quincy 
Adams Ward as its desig- 
ner, is one that shows in- 
telligent and conscientious 
work besides muci tech- 
nical skill. It is animated 
by a definite conception 
of its subject, and part- 
akes of the character of 
an ideal group as well as 
that of an actual likeness. 


of course wholly ideal; while the 
central figure itself is something 
more than a reproduction of the 
form and features of its original. 
Those who remember Mr. Beecher 
only in the last few years of his life 
may be inclined to think that the 
lines of the statue’s face are too deep 
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and emphatic, that its expression has 
too much. positiveness and strength, 
and too little gentleness and benign- 
ity. There is truth in this criticism, if 


criticism it can be called. The 
sculptor prepared for his task by 
taking a death mask of Mr. Beecher’s 
face; but from the more rounded 
outlines of the preacher’s later years 
he deliberately went back to show 
him as he was in the prime of life, 


in those stirring times when he led 
the vanguard of freedom’s forces, 
The statue is Beecher as he will live 
in the grateful memory of posterity, 
rather than as he lives in the affec- 
tionate recollection of surviving 
friends. It is the Beecher of history. 

Indeed, the designer has struck the 
very keynote of Beecher’s immor- 
tality. He has given us the man 
who voiced the cause of emancipa- 
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tion in the days when it was the pro- 
test of the minority against a great 
wrong firmly intrenched in the pos- 
session of power; the man who faced 
anti-abolition mobs in New York and 
the prejudice of a nation in Eng- 
land; the man who all through his 
life seemed to delight in facing un- 
just opposition and in fighting the 
battle of the weak against the 
strong. 

He was born during the war 
of 1812, a perilous crisis in our 
national history. To quote from the 
memoir compiled by members of his 
family, “he carried war in him as a 
birthmark, but with him it was war 


_ against wickedness and wrong.” He 


was an abolitionist in his under- 
graduate days at Amherst, where his 
first attacks upon human slavery 
were made in the college debating 
society. Then, asa young minister 
in an Ohio River town, he was 
brought into close contact with the 
institution, and saw its actual horrors. 
He returned east to Brooklyn to lift up 
in that city a voice that presently made 
itself heard from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He would accept no com- 
promise, and fought with all his 
powers against that offered in 1850 
by Henry Clay. “For every free 
State,” he cried, “it demands one 
State for slavery. One dark orb 
must be swung into its orbit, to 
groan and travail in pain, for every 
new orb of liberty over which the 
morning stars shall sing for joy.” 

He knew full well the strength of 
the forces arrayed againsthim. “An 
Abolitionist,” he said later in life, 
“was enough to put the mark of 
Cain upon any young man that arose 
in my early day, and until I was forty 
years of age it was punishable to 
preach on the subject of liberty. It was 
enough to expela man from church 
communion if he insisted on praying 
in prayer meeting for the liberation 
of the slaves. If a man came to be 
known as an anti-slavery man it 
almost preluded bankruptcy in busi- 
ness.” 

Several times angry crowds 
gathered near Plymouth Church and 
threatened to attack it, but Beecher 


cared nothing for personal danger. 
When the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween liberty and slavery was redden- 
ing the plains of bleeding Kansas, 
he took up a collection in the church 
to buy rifles for the free soilers. 
Some of them were sent through the 
enemy’s lines in Missouri in boxes 
marked “bibles,” and though this 
was done without his knowledge, 
“Beecher’s bibles’”’ became a_pro- 
verbial synonym for improved fire- 
arms. 

When the flame first kindled in 
Kansas spread to blaze forth into the 
war of the Rebellion, none realized 
more fully than he the stern duties 
of the hour. Beecher was away from 
Brooklyn when the news came that 
Fort Sumter had been attacked. On 
reaching home he was greeted by his 
eldest son with the question, 
“Father, may I enlist?” “If you 
don’t I'll disown you,” he replied. 

He threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of arming for the de- 
fense of the Union. Plymouth Church 
became a rendezvous for regiments 
passing to the front, and its pastor’s 
house at 124 Columbia Heights a 
veritable storehouse for military 
goods. He was largely instrumental 
in raising and equipping three regi- 
ments for the Union army. The 
third of these, which he organized al- 
most unaided, was the Long Island 
Volunteer regiment, afterward en- 
rolled as the Sixty Seventh New 
York. In this his son, Henry Barton 
Beecher, held a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. 

Indeed, Beecher’s enthusiasm out- 
ran the government’s unreadiness. 
Lack of necessary funds compelled 
the army authorities to delay the 
acceptance of his volunteers; and in 
the summer of 1862, after McClellan 
had made his fruitless‘ attempt to 
reach Richmond, Beecher gave voice 
to his impatience at what seemed to 
him the inactivity of the authorities 
at Washington. He hated half meas- 
ures, and believed that the nearest 
way to peace lay through a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

In June, 1863, hesought to find, in 
a brief. visit to England, rest and re- 
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cuperation for bodily and mental 
powers exhausted by the strain they 
had endured. Those were the dark- 
est days of the war. Two years of 
campaigning, and vast expenditures 
of blood and treasure, had done little 
or nothing to break down the rebel- 
lion. Vicksburg was defying the 
desperate efforts of Grant, while in 
the East Lee, at the head of his 
veteran army, was pressing forward 
to invade Pennsylvania and outflank 
Washington. All the world looked 
upon the United States as on the eve 
of splitting asunder. In England 
the sympathy of the laboring men 
was with the North, but the upper 
social and official classes were solid- 
ly on the other side. Even such a 
man as Gladstone declared that 
“ Jefferson Davis had created a na- 
tion,” and only a few tribunes of the 
people like John Bright and Richard 
Cobden publicly pleaded the cause 
of freedom. 

With his love of battling against 
unjust opposition, it is not strange 
that Beecher was drawn into a 
crusade against the prejudices that 
he found prevalent in England—a 
crusade undertaken without pre- 
meditation, but one whose results 
proved it to be one of his most 
notable services to his country. It 
was begun in the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester, where he faced a great 
and hostile assemblage, secured a 
hearing by sheer pluck and persist- 
ence, and then, by his magnificent 
oratorical power and the conscious 
justice of his cause, won a victory 
that was afterward repeated in the 
other chief cities of England and 
Scotland. His speeches turned the 
balance of British sentiment, and 
warned the government from the 
path that might have led to inter- 
vention in the struggle. 

“T believe I did some good,” 
Beecher himself said, in speaking of 
his missionary work in England. A 
New York journal of that time put 
it more strongly. ‘“ The administra- 
tion at Washington,” it remarked, 
“has sent abroad more than one 
man to represent the cause of the 
North and press it upon the minds 
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of foreign courts and citizens; but 
here is a person who goes abroad 
without official prestige, on a mere 
private mission to recruit his health, 
and yet we doubt whether his 
speeches in England have not done 
more for us by their frank and man- 
ly exposition of our principles, our 
purposes, and our hopes, than all the 
other agencies employed.” 

The value of Beecher’s work in 
England was fully recognized by 
President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton. With these leaders, whom 
he had never hesitated to criticise 
when he believed it his duty to do 
so, he now entered into warm rela- 
tions. It was he who was invited to 
deliver the address at the raising of 
the old flag over the regained Fort 
Sumter. ; 

His active participation in public 
affairs continued up to his death. 
His part in the election of 1884 is of 
course fresh in the memory of read- 
ers—so fresh, indeed, that it can 
hardly be reviewed without intrench- 
ing upon the prejudices of present 
day partisanship. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a great 
man—one of the greatest and most 
remarkable men of his day. His 
personality was so large, his gifts so 
varied, his mental and moral com- 
position so multiform, that a volume 
would be needed to give a complete 
character sketch of the man. We 
can only attempt within the limits 
of this article to bring out the two 
main elements of his character that 
seem to have inspired Mr. Ward’s 
conception of his subject. On the 
one hand is the positive, almost mili- 
tant expression that typifies Beech- 
er’s fearless championship of the 
oppressed ; on the other his universal 
sympathy, his unselfish kindliness, 
and his especial love for children, 
betokened by the figures beside the 
pedestal. His heart was as great as 
his brain. He was intensely human. 
Artificiality he hated, and dissem- 
bling and deception he could not 
understand. He was sometimes 
called a great actor, but sincerity 
was his very breath of life. “Some 
men,” he once said, “are like live 
















































springs that bubble and flow per- 
petually, while others are like pumps 
—one must work the handle for all 
the water he gets.” And rare indeed 
are such live springs of imagination 
and eloquence, of intellect and of 
affection, as that which welled in 
Beecher’s own heart. “ He was quite 
as likely,” says one of his biograph- 
ers, “to burst out into splendid elo- 
quence amid a small group of chat- 
ting friends, or even to a single 
listener, as before a vast audience. 
One would as soon suspect the At- 
lantic of holding back a particularly 
grand roll of surf at Long Branch 
until people should come down to 
see it, as to imagine Mr. Beecher 
keeping a fine thought or a striking 
figure till he had an audience.” 

Or again, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says in his essay on Beecher’s 
English speeches: “He has the 
simple frankness of a man who feels 
himself to be perfectly sound in 
bodily, mental, and moral structure; 
and his self revelation is a thousand 
times nobler than the assumed im- 
personality which is a common trick 
with cunning speakers who never 
forget their own interests. Thus it 
is that wherever Mr. Beecher goes, 
everybody feels, after he has 
addressed them once or twice, chat 
they know him well, almost as if 
they had always known him; and 
there is not aman in the land who 
has such a multitude who look upon 
him as their brother.” 

When Beecher was a man, he wasa 
man ; when he was a boy, he was a 
boy. Brought up in the rigid atmos- 
phere of an old time New Eng- 
land parsonage, there was nothing 
sanctimonious or unhealthy about 
his boyhood religion. Plain living 
and high thinking was the regime of 
his youth, but withal he was a warm 
blooded, high spirited lad. At 
school Hank Beecher, as his play- 
mates called him, was a leader in 
outdoor sports, and at college he 
was an enthusiastic athlete. Dr. 
Holmes called him, later in life, “the 
same lusty, warm hearted, strong 
fibered, bright souled, clear eyed 
creature, as he was when the college 
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boys at Amherst acknowledged him 
as the chiefest among their football 
kickers.” Strangely characteristic 
was a document that he drew up on 
leaving the school at Amherst that 
bore the high sounding title of 
Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute. 
It was a covenant between him and 
his chief schoolboy “chum,” wherein 
Henry W. Beecher and Constantine 
F. Newell formally undertook, “in 
the presence of God and his holy 
angels,” to be “real, lawful, and 
everlasting brothers—” an agree- 
ment that was faithfully kept, in 
spite of long separations, until the 
death of Beecher’s boyhood friend in 
1842. Another touch of nature that 
may be cited from the annals of his 
early career was his trial sermon at 
Lawrenceburg. No less than a 
hundred souls — an unprecedented 
assemblage—had gathered to hear 
the young college graduate, who is 
said to have been so nervous that his 
address was a total failure—rather a 
contrast to the flow of noble 
thoughts clad in impressive language 
that afterward held many a vast audi- 
ence spell bound. 

His forty years’ ministry at Ply- 
mouth Church will always remain a 
unique landmark in the annals of the 
American pulpit. It was in June, 
1847, that Beecher, then in the prime 
of early manhood, received an invita- 
tion to become the first pastor of the 
newly formed Congregational church, 
which had indeed been organized 
only the day before, with a member- 
ship of twenty one. Coming to his 
charge four months later, the first 
thing he did was characteristic. He 
had the pulpit cut away, and a simple 
desk set in its place, upon a broad 
platform. He wanted todraw nearer 
to his audience—literally as well as 
figuratively. He wished to “ get at” 
his hearers—to grasp them closely. 
He was a fisher of men’s hearts and 
souls, Of the wonderful powers that 
made his preaching so remarkable in 
its effectiveness and so world wide in 
its fame it is hard to give a precise 
analysis. Among the component 
elements were a vividly creative 
imagination, a mind richly stocked 
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by reading and observation, a ripe 
judgment, a deep sympathy, a re- 
markable adaptability to occasions 
and situations, and an_ unfailing 
earnestness and enthusiasm. He 
was an accomplished elocutionist, 
with the natural advantages of a com- 
manding presence and a voice of 
great power and flexibility. 

From its small original nucleus, 
Plymouth Church expanded to be 
larger than any other similar body 
in the country, with a membership 
of fifteen hundred. Scores came to 
it from widely variant sects, and 
found in its broad and liberal Chris- 
tianity a common ground whereon 
they could stand together and work 
shoulder to shoulder. It has often 
been said that nowadays churches 
are filled with women, almost to the 
exclusion of their husbands, brothers 
and fathers. Such was not the case 
with Beecher’s congregation. Men 
always flocked to hear him, and felt 
themselves irresistibly drawn toward 
the sunlight of his strong nature. 

Intense as was his interest in the 
growth and success of Plymouth 
Church, it was to him a means, and 
not an end in itself. He sought to 
make not a prominent church, but 
one active and powerful in all good 
works. The success of its schools 
and missions, its meetings and so- 
cieties, was the outward evidence of 
the inspiration it received from the 
master mind around which it was 
focused. 

Lesser man have ventured to 
criticise Beecher as deficient in 
theology. Such criticism implies 
inability to understand the great 
preacher’s breadth. He was thor- 
oughly grounded in theological lore 
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by his father, who was one of the 
leading controversialists of the day. 


In Lyman Beecher’s home dogma , 


and doctrine reigned supreme. “ Of 
him I learned,” his son says, “all 
the theology that was current at that 
time. In the quarrels between An- 
dover and East Windsor and New 
Haven and Princeton—I was at home 
in all these distinctions. I got the 
doctrines just like a row of pins on 
a paper of pins. I knew them as a 
soldier knows his weapons. I could 
get them in battle array.” After 
graduating at Amherst, he studied 
at the Lane Theological Seminary, 
of which his father had become pre- 
sident. He entered into Dr. Beecher’s 
controversy against Unitarianism in 
Boston, and the subsequent conflict 
between the so called old and new 
schools of Presbyterianism, of which 
latter his father was the protagonist. 

But the more he saw of these doc- 
trinal battles, the less he believed 
in their real utility and importance. 
“TI will never be a sectary,” was a 
resolve that he formed very early in 
his independent ministry. “Others,” 
he once said, “may blow the bel- 
lows, and turn the doctrines in the 
fire, and lay them on the anvil of 
controversy, and beat them with all 
sorts of hammers into all sorts of 
shapes ; but I shall busy myself with 
using the sword of the Lord, not in 
forging it.” His religious sympathy 
was as wide as humanity, and his 
ardor for the good of mankind par- 
took of the divine, for to quote his 
own words again—and the thought 
they express is a fine one—the love 
of God for man comes “not from a 
‘law’ or ‘plan of salvation,’ but 
from the fullness of His great heart.” 





TO PRISCILLA, 


I KNOW, since you my dreams are haunting— 


So purely fair, so winsome faced— 


Though Love the gift of sight is wanting, 


He hasn’t lost the sense of taste. 





Stephen Decatur Smith, Jr. 
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MY PRETTY LIBRARY VIS 








I. II. 
ACkOssS the table meekly sat— I tried in vain to turn the page— 
I could not, would not choose but see—- Romance and rhyme had lost their spell; 
With charms a monk might wonder at, When mind and heart a warfare wage 
My pretty library v2zs,a ves! The victory is not hard to tell. 
IIT. 


O sixteen summered rosy lass, 
I came to read the hour away ; 
But not a sentence could I pass, 
Save in a make believing way. 


IV. ¥. 
For glancing up from time to time I wonder if she archly knew 
Filled me with tremors and surprise ; How fast I grew illiterate ; 
The heroines of tales and rhyme And when se looked off, listless, too, 
Vanished before those dazzling eyes ! Was it for pity of my fate ? 
Vi. 


The hour went by. She would not leave 
I tried to seem absorbed and wise. 

To glance at her was to receive 
Quick notice from her answering eyes. 


VII. VIII. : 

O bookish nymph, say, was it fair But on the morrow when I went | 
To capture so my holiday ? To make amends, whom should I se 

Before your beauty who would dare Face me again? (O time misspent !) i 

To turn a leaf, or go away ? My pretty library vzs a ves / f 


Joel Benton. 








CORNELIUS 


By lV illiam 


GEVENTY five years ago the 
earthly property of the house 
of Vanderbilt consisted of a sandy 
farm on Staten Island, and a sail 
boat that plied up and down New 
York Harbor. These modest pos- 
sessions have since grown until 
they now form the immense estate 
which, held together as a sort of 
family trust by the sons of the late 
William H. Vanderbilt, runs far into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The entire previous history of the 
world cannot show a parailel to this 
financial romance of nineteenth 
century America. The gathered 
treasures of the Lydian Croesus and 
the Roman Crassus would sink into 
insignificance beside the bond laden 
safes of the Vanderbilts, and Midas, 
whose magic touch turned stones 
into gold, was, in comparison with 
these latter day rivals, a mere plod- 
ding novice in the art of multi- 
plying riches. 

It is not enough to cite, as the 
cause of this marvelous accumula- 
tion of wealth, the wonderful abilities 
and remarkable good luck of its 
founder, the “Commodore.”  Diffi- 
cult as it is to make a great fortune, 
it has often been proved that it is 
a still rarer achievement to increase 
one inherited from its maker. And 
so vast have been the additions to 
the estate left by the first millionaire 
Vanderbilt, that his bequests, great 
as they were, have become over- 
shadowed by the acquisitions of his 
son and grandsons. The late Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt made twice as 
many millions in seven years as did 
the Commodore in the whole course 
of his long career of business and 
speculation. The former’s sons are 
adding to the family “ pile ” at a rate 
which though less sensational is still 
rapid, and of necessity gathers mo- 
mentum as the “ pile” and its power 
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of earning interest become greater. 
Miserliness is one of the last faults 
of which they could be accused, but 
there is no doubt that their expendi- 
tures, ample as they are, amount to 
but a comparatively small share of 
the revenue that rolls in from their 
colossal investments. 

“To what extent is public discus- 
sion of the private affairs of indi- 
viduals legitimate?” has become a 
question of contemporary interest 
and importance. The ultra inquisi- 
tiveness of the daily press has pro- 
duced a feeling of revulsion against 
the excesses in this direction of 
which the “ personal journalism ” of 
the day must plead guilty. Attempts 
have even been made to restrain the 
progress of modern intrusiveness by 
means of the law, as being an inva- 
sion of the constitutional privileges 
of the citizen. Whether such a right 
can be established by writ or injunc- 
tion isdoubtful. But if a man can- 
not invoke the courts to keep the de- 
tails of his private life from the wag- 
ging tongues of a tattling public, yet 
a gentleman, among’ gentlemen, 
will find his right to individual pri- 
vacy universally recognized. It is 
not our purpose to pry into the per- 
sonal affairs of a family that enjoys 
the respect of all its fellow citizens, 
with the possible exception of a few 
wild eyed socialists to whom the word 
“millionaire” is as a red rag to an 
ill tempered bull. But as the men- 
tion of political leaders is inseparable 
from an intelligent discussion of na- 
tional affairs, so also is it legitimate 
and proper to discuss the growth of 
a vast fortune that has become a part 
of the history of modern finance, and 
to canvass the tremendous _ possi- 
bilities involved in its possession. 
The possessors themselves would 
readily admit that in the control of 
these possibilities they are, in a cer- 
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tain sense, trustees for the people 
at large—though not in the sense in- 
sisted upon by the visionaries who, 
in their hostility to individual owne- 
rship, would destroy the foundations 
upon which society rests. 

There is but one parallel to the 
marvelous inheritance of financial 
ability that has distinguished the 
Vanderbilt family. That one is to 
be found in the house of Rothschild, 
whose colossal fortune has had much 
longer to grow, and has been fostered 
by the support of most of the 
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crowned heads of Europe. 


In spite 
of these facts, the united wealth of 


all the branches of the Rothschild 
family is estimated at not more than 
half as much again as that of the 
four Vanderbilt brothers. The 
landed possessions of the Astors, 
preserved intact for four generations 
and augmented by the unearned in- 
crement of New York’s develop- 
ment, hardly afford a parallel case. 
The rising generation of the Gould 
family has yet to prove its ability to 
manage a fortune which was pro- 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT'S RESIDENCE AT FIFTY SEVENTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


bably as great as Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s at the time of the latter’s 
death, but has since been far sur- 
passed by the acquisitions of the 
Commodore’s successors. 

Seventy five years ago, as_ has 
already been stated, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s grandfather and name- 
sake was captain of a Staten Island 
sail boat. In 1817 he took the bold 
step of putting upon his route one 
of the new fangled vessels that 
went by steam. It paid him well, 
and the enterprising young man—he 
was then twenty three—branched out 
rapidly. He appeared on Wall 
Street with a scheme which took 
shape as the Nicaragua Transit 
Company. The capital of the con- 
cern was placed at the ambitious 
figure of $4,000,000, to which the 
future railroad king apparently con- 
tributed little except his persuasive 
eloguence and his wonderful ad- 
ministrative ability. This latter 
talent was employed so_ effectually 
that the young financier, who acted 





as president of the company, soon 
grew to an importance that dwarfed 
all his colleagues into utter insignifi- 
cance, The enterprise. was finally 
wound up with little profit to the 
stockholders ; but the Commodore 
stepped from its ruins to more exten- 
sive ventures in the same line. During 
the rush to California his steamers 
divided with those of the Pacific 
Mail Company the traffic of the 
Isthmus route to the far Western 
gold fields. Others crossed the At- 
lantic, and at one time he had more 
than sixty vessels in commission. 
But he was one of the first to fore- 
see the coming subordination of 
steamboats to railroads, and to rea- 
lize the immense possibilities of the 
latter system of transportation, which 
was then hardly out of its infancy. 
Gradually abandoning his marine in- 
terests, he sought a firm footing upon 
land by buying up the stock of the 
Harlem Railroad. Getting a con- 
trolling interest, he used his power 
to inflict merciless punishment upon 
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the Wall Street speculators who ven- 
tured to interfere with his plans, and 
to meddle with the securities of his 
road. From the comparatively in- 
significant Harlem, he went on to the 
New York Central, the nucleus of the 
far reaching highways of steel that 
are now knownas “the Vanderbilt 
system of railroads.” 

When the Commodore died, in 
January, 1887, in his eighty third 
year, he lefttwosons. The younger, 
Cornelius Jeremiah, was the nearest 
approach to a black sheep among his 
numerous posterity. This statement 
must not be interpreted too severely, 
for together with utter lack of finan- 
cial ability, “young  Corneel” 
possessed many amiable traits of 
character, and retained to the last 
the friendship of some of the fore- 
most of his contemporaries, notably 
Horace Greeley. His father, who 
regarded his peccadilloes with un- 
relenting severity, bequeathed him 
only the interest upon the sum of 
$200,000. After other legacies 
amounting in all to about $15,000,000, 
the remainder of the Commodore's 
accumulations were left to his other 
son, William H. Vanderbilt. 

The man who thus, at the age of 
fifty six, inherited a fortune estimat- 
ed at seventy five millions of dollars, 
was perhaps the most remarkable 
member of a remarkable family. He 
was born during his father’s early 
days of comparative poverty, on 
Staten Island, and brought up there 
under a household regime of rigid 
strictness. For years after the Com- 
modore became a power in the finan- 
cial world, William H. lived the 
prosaic life of a plain Richmond 
County farmer, and the multipli- 
cation of the father’s millions 
brought no luxury or ostentation to 
the homestead of the son. The 
Commodore had undoubtedly de- 
termined his choice of an heir and 
successor long before he gave his 
son any encouragement to count 
upon the prospect of great wealth. 
He tested the young man’s capacity 
for railroad management by having 
him appointed receiver of a little 
bankrupt line on Staten Island. The 


experiment was so successful that 
William was promoted to be Vice 
President of the Harlem road, a 
position in which he proved himself 
invaluable to his father and to the 
property. Thereafter he kept pace 
with every forward step of the Com- 
modore and was a very important 
factor in building up the prosperity 
of his undertakings. As Vice Presi- 
dent of the consolidated New York 
Central and Hudson River he per- 
formed an amount of work which, as 
some of his friends think, contribut- 
ed to his death—a comparatively 
premature one in a family dis- 
tinguished for longevity. 

In many minds millions breed 
envy, and it is only natural that 
while William H. Vanderbilt’s won- 
derful ability has been universally 
recognized, his personal qualities 
should have been misrepresented. 
Four hasty and injudicious words of 
his seem to have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the public mind than 
his many notable acts of generosity 
and public spirit. The circumstances 
under which that famous epigram, 
“the public be d d!” was utter- 
ed, are thus narrated by Henry 
Clews, in his interesting volume of 
reminiscences, which has also been 
the authority tor other facts cited in 
this article : 

The subject [of Mr. Vanderbilt's inter- 
view with a Chicago newspaper reporter] 
was the fast mail train to Chicago. Mr. 
Vanderbilt was thinking of taking this 
train off because it did not pay. 

‘“Why are you going to stop this fast 
mail train?” asked the reporter. 

‘* Because it doesn’t pay,” replied Mr. 
Vanderbilt; ‘‘I can't run atrain as far as this 
permanently at a loss.” 

‘“‘ But the public find it very convenient 
and useful. You ought to accommodate 
them,” rejoined the reporter. 

‘The public!” said Mr. Vanderbilt. 
‘* How do you know, or how can I know, 
that they want it? If they want it, why 
don't they patronize it and make it pay? 
That’s the only test I have as to whether a 
thing is w anted or not. Does it pay ? It 
it doesn’t pay I suppose it isn’t w anted.’ 

‘““Are you working,” persisted the re- 
porter, ‘for the public or for your stock- 
holders ? Tas 

‘“The public be damned!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vanderbilt. ‘‘I am working for my 
stockholders. If the public want the train 
why don’t they support it ?” 
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The expression. when placed in its real 
connection in the interview, does not imply 
any slur upon the public. It simply intim- 
ates that he was urging a thing on the 
public which it did not want and practically 
refused. The ‘‘cuss” word might have 
been left out, but the crushing reply to the 
reporter would not have been so emphatic, 
and that obtrusive representative of public 
opinion might have gone away un- 
squelched. 

William H. Vanderbilt never 
sought notoriety for his acts of 
munificence, but they were neither 
few nor small. He voluntarily paid 
to his brother Cornelius an annuity 
five times as large as that named by 
his father’s will. He presented each 
of his sisters with half a million in 
United States bonds. He added 
$300,000 to the million given by the 
Commodore to the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee. He 
bore the expense of bringing the 
obelisk that now stands in Central 
Park from Alexandria to New York 
—which cost over $100,000. He 
gave $500,000 to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. His will 
distributed another million among 
various charities. 

That will, which disposed of the 
greatest fortune ever yet bequeathed, 
was a remarkable document in more 
ways than one. It followed the 
Commodore's policy of maintaining 
the bulk of the family wealth practi- 
caily intact and united, and at the 
same time it satisfied the participants 
in the distribution, and was com- 
mended as politic and equitable by 
public opinion. Ten million dollars 
and one of the Vanderbilt houses on 
Fifth Avenue were given to each of 
the testator’s eight children. Then, 
after a long list of smaller legacies to 
relatives, friends, employees, and 
charitable and religious institutions, 
the residuary estate was equally 
divided between the two elder sons. 

William H. Vanderbilt’s family 
consisted of four sons—Cornelius, 
William Kissam, Frederick W., and 
George—and four daughters—Mrs. 
Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. William 
Sloane, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, and 
Mrs. W. S. Webb. All of them were 
—no doubt fortunately for them- 
selves—born and brought up while 








their father was a comparatively 
poor man, and in their childhood 
they knew little of the luxury of 
wealth. Never was there a_ better 
ordered household than the severely 
simple one where these eight chil- 
dren received a training that has 
been of inestimable value to them. 
Rarely has so large a family turned 
out so notably well. The four sons 
are, mentally and physically, excel- 
lent specimens of the American 
gentleman. 

There is a saying that it takes 
three generations of wealth to make 
a gentleman. There is about as 
much truth in this as in some other 
accepted sayings. It is doubtful 
whether three generations of wealth 
do not unmake as many gentlemen as 
they make. Millionaires’ sons and 
grandsons do not usually compare 
favorably, either in brain power or 
culture, with their fathers and grand- 
fathers. We have all heard of the 
rich man who declined to let his son 
travel abroad, not because he object- 
ed to letting his boy see the world, 
but because he was unwilling to al- 
low the world to see his boy. Inthe 
admirable manhood of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and his brothers we see 
not the exemplification of a rule so 
muchas an agreeable exception to 
the customary order of social evolu- 
tion. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt was forty 
years old when the sudden death of 
his father, on the 8th of December, 
1885, raised him to the head of New 
York’s greatest moneyed family. 
That headship is not merely an 
empty phrase, it may be remarked, 
for the wealth of the Vanderbilts, 
though not held in common as that 
of the Rothschilds is said to be, is yet 
kept together by strong bonds of 
family alliance, and is practically 
controlled as a unit by the elder 
brothers. Entering the world of 
business in his teens, as a clerk in 
the Shoe and Leather Bank, Cor- 
nelius was always, like his father, 
a hard worker. He left the bank to 
fulfill the duties of a subordinate 
position in the office of the New York 
Central, and worked his way up the 
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ladder until, at his father’s death, he 
was ready to take the vacant place at 
the head of the management of his 
great railroad interests. To the 
duties that this position entails his 
attention has been unremitting. Not 
only does he deal with large 
questions of general policy, but he 
gives personal attention to details 
that many would consider trifling— 
for the reason that no one else can 
attend to them equally well. 

There are few more public spirited 
men than Cornelius Vanderbilt. , His 
charities, as well as his wife’s, are 
numerous and unostentatious. He 
takes an especially deep interest in 
all movements for the benefit of boys 
and young men. Of the New York 
Young Men's Christian Association 
he is an active supporter, and its 
branches for railroad men are largely 
his own creation. He gives to these 
worthy institutions something more 
valuable than money contributions— 
he gives them a share of his time and 
his personal effort, and is a frequent 
attendant and speaker at their meet- 
ings. He also gave to the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art one of its finest 
and most valuable paintings—Rosa 
Bonheur’s famous “ Horse Fair.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt is a churchwarden 
of St. Bartholomew’s, the handsome 
Episcopal house of worship on 
Madison Avenue. He succeeded to 
the office at the death of his father, 
who had held it for many years, and 
whose name is now graven on a 
bronze memorial tablet on the -wall 
of the edifice. He is active in the 
work of the church, and a liberal and 
cheerful giver to the missions con- 
nected with it. 


In his home life, too, Mr. Vander- 
bilt is most happily situated. He is 
a model husband and father. and is 
very fortunate in his family relations. 
He was married eighteen years ago 
to Miss Alice Gwinn of Cincinnati, 
and has four children’ The eldest, 
who is named William H., after his 
grandfather, is a Yale student, and a 
very promising boy. 

His New York residence, at the 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty Seventh Street, was built 
for him by his father, and is con- 
sidered one of the handsomest houses 
in the country. Its well chosen pic- 
tures and extensive library show the 
cultured mind of its owner, whose 
tastes are as refined and intellectual 
as his habits are severely simple and 
unostentatious. Still, he is far from 
being an ascetic, and enjoys the good 
things of life, as he has a right to en- 
joy them. His cottage at Newport, 
The Breakers, is one of the finest of 
the summer capital’s palaces. His 
holiday trips abroad are spent amid 
the social gayeties of Paris and Lon- 
don or the art treasures of the his- 
torical cities of Italy. 

None of the Vanderbilt brothers 
is actively interested in the specu- 
lations of Wall Street. Great as is 
the power they might yield in the 
battle of bulls and bears, they pre- 
fer, wisely indeed, to stand aloof 
from the fray and to devote them- 
selves to the management of their 
yast and substantial property. It is 
fortunate for the public that their 
great moneyed possessions are in 
hands where they have been proved 
to be a benefit and not a menace to 
the body politic. 
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MATTER OF 





CONSCIENCE. 


By Elliott £. Shaw. 


THINK I must have been dream- 
ing these last few hours. It is 
all so strange. I wonder if it is 
always so terrible to do what is 
right! I don’t believe she ever suf- 
fered before in her life. The look 
that came from those dark eyes of 
hers when I pushed her away and be- 
gan to speak will haunt me to my 
dying day. She almost fainted. 
Well, it is all over—and there is left 
for me—nothing but the remem- 
brance of her love and the one thing 
that I shallever have to my credit on 
the books of heaven. 

Waiter, some brandy—was_ that 
brandy that I just swallowed ?—it 
was? How long have I been at this 
table? What? Twenty four hours ? 








Ah! I remember now that you are 
not the first waiter who brought me 
brandy, nor yet the second, and I 
think you tried to get me to go home 
and get some sleep. It was kind of 
you—but I have no home—and I 
cannot sleep. I can never do any- 
thing more in this world but remem- 
ber—remember. 

By heaven, it was hard to do! But 
she will see some day that I was 
right, and perhaps years from now 
when she is a woman—a _ mother, 
perhaps, with a red cheeked boy in 
her arms repeating his innocent 
prayers—she may think of me and 
forgive me. And I may be dead, 
then. And if lam not dead, VH—TI’ll 
be a broken, haggard old man with 























a chain on my leg and a brand on 
my shoulder just as I have one now 
on my soul, 

How she cried ! I felt like a brute. 
Ah, I know that feeling well, but it 
is strange that I should have despis- 
ed myself so for the first decent thing 
I have done since I was a laughing 
boy! Howl love her—I who have 
laughed so at love. Thirty eight 
years of cynical disbelief against one 
year of absolute love. Thirty eight 
years, eleven months, and thirty days 
of disreputable life against one day 
of self sacrifice. That is my record. 
And what a sacrifice it was! To 
give up the woman one loves and 
make her despise you, that she may 
not suffer, 

How happy we could have been, 
but for it was happiness to me 
just to sit beside her and watch her 
at some little womanly act, to see 
her smile, to know that her soul was 
as white as the feathers of a swan, 
and to say to myself, “This woman 
actually loves me—me, a”—pshaw, 
I don’t like to say the word even to 
myself. How sweet she was! She 
used to put her little hand on my 
head and stroke my hair and ask me 
what it was that worried me so much 
(for with her woman’s intuition she 
soon learned that there was some- 
thing that troubled me) and I would 
laugh and tell her that it was the 
fear that some day she might cease 
tolove me. Then she would kiss me 
and tell me that I need never fear 
such a thing .as that. Then- she 
would call me foolish and laugh and 
kiss me again. I can feel her faint 
breath on my brow now. 

“T am sureI could have made her 
happy, even though I am what I am. 
If I could have married her I would 
have guarded her as carefully as the 
Creator guards the angels. She 
would never have learned even the 
alphabet of the black side of human 
life. We would have been rich and 
respected and happy—oh, so happy! 
But that man—that man with the 
gold rimmed spectacles whom I see 
everywhere, frightens me. I can feel 
the atmosphere of Scotland Yard 
about him, although he looks almost 
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benign. If I could ever catch him 
looking at me, I should be satisfied 
that he is not what I fear. But al- 
though he seems to be everywhere I 
go, he apparently pays no attention 
to me—and therefore I know that he 
has been looking at me, and has turned 
away as suddenlyas I have turned to 
look at him, It was theonly thing I 
had to warn me. It may be after all 
that he has no interest in the capture 
of an escaped—but I could not run the 
risk, for her sake. After all, I am 
well disguised. I have changed a 
good deal in a year. It is nearly a 
month since I first noticed him, and 
he has evidently been unable to mzke 
up his mind yet. I suppose, too, that 
it is a little hard for him to believe 
that I could ever have been intro- 
duced into the society of the most 
respectable people in all New Eng- 
land, and be engaged to the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire. Ha! Ha! 
These English detectives are slow 
—but, confound it! They—are-- 
most—disagreeably—sure. Well— 
I don’t care about it now. It is 
almost over. 

It has been a strange story. To 
come here a hunted criminal—a con- 
victed one, too—with my ill gotten 
money in my pocket and my identity 
a secret—to have been introduced to 
good society through a chance ac- 
quaintance—to have been introduced 
by that same acquaintance to a 
woman I could actually love—what 
is more wonderful still, to win that 
woman’s love—to be on the point of 
marrying her and then to fear arrest 
—to fear far more than that—to fear 
breaking her heart! It has been a 
strange story, all of it. I did some- 
thing, though, that very few men 
could have done—very few, indeed, 
of those who have never known a 
temptation and never done a wrong. 
I gave her up, that she might not be 
unhappy—that she might not be dis- 
graced as she would have been some 
day—for after all, I am certain that 
my time has almost come. I can 
wear the hideous clothes of a convict 
—TI can bear disgrace, for I am used 
to it—I can stand the hard, unceas- 
ing, degrading labor, and the dis- 
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gusting food—but I cannwt disgrace 
her—I cannot ! 

And I did it all yesterday. I went 
to her. She greeted me with a lov- 
ing smile, the memory of which will 
solace me in the long years of suffer- 
ing. She was entertaining, with the 
aid of her sister, some intimate 
friends. They were all delighted to 
seeme. Ah, how happy people must 
be who are respectable! She came 
to me with outstretched arms as I 
entered the room, and I pushed her 
roughly away. Oh,it was agonizing 
—she burst into tears and threw her- 
self into the arms of her sister. I 
could not tell her that I was a forg- 
er, a professional criminal, but I told 
her that I was an adventurer—that 
I did not love her, and that I had in- 
tended to marry her merely for her 
money. I told her, too, that I had 
learned that her father was on the 
point of bankruptcy (it was a lie, of 
course, all of it) and that I wished 





to be released from my engagement. 
I said it before them all. I acted 
splendidly. It broke her heart, it 
disgusted the rest, it almost killed 
me—but, thank heaven, it saved her 
future. Then I mockingly took my 
leave. 

And:since then i have not slept, 
nor eaten, nor felt the effect of the 
brandy I have poured down my 
throat—and what is more, I have not 
cared whether that man with the 
gold rimmed spectacles was watch- 
ing me or not. I have done what 
was right—I have actually done 
what was right once in my life, thank 
God! 

Ah—there—is—that—man—again! 
And—he is coming toward me. 
There are—other men with him. He 
is looking at me now—deliberately. 
He knows me. It is all up. Come 
on, Avenger, come on. I welcome 
you with both my outstretched hands. 
Where are the irons? 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY, 


“ Last night, dear Antoinette,” 
(Tis thus a wooer writes, 
Whose thoughts are deeply set 
On love’s profound delights,) 
“ Asleep within my chair 
Thy vision I did greet, 
And, joy beyond compare, 
I dreamed I kissed thee, sweet.” 


Ah, she was hurt, I fear, 
For, seeming ill at ease, 
She wrote, “To me it’s clear 
Thou’rt taking liberties. 
Such notions overthrow, 
Pray take to other schemes ; 
°Tis well that thou shouldst know 


I don’t believe in dreams.” 


Yet strange that when today 
I kissed her—oh, the bliss, 


The charm, the spell, that lay 
In that ecstatic kiss,— 

No fault she found ; it seems, 
O maid of mysteries, 

That though she likes rot dreams 
She courts realities ! 





Nathan M, Levy. 





























AN EPISODE OF NUGGET BAR. 


By H. L. Witson. 


‘THE mining camp of Nugget Bar, 

with its twenty or thirty tents 
and cabins, did not present a par- 
ticularly inviting scene to the anxious 
gaze of Julius Anderly, as he urged 
his tired beast, with its conglomerate 
burden of camping utensils and min- 
ing implements, over the last half 
mile of his journey. The mountains 
seemed to cower down as low as pos- 
sible before the blaze of the setting 
sun, and their rugged sides and bald 
tops were marked with shadows and 
sun pictures, quaint, curious, and 
fantastic. 

The scene was wildly picturesque, 
after its own primitive style, and 
Julius Anderly was rather disconcer- 
ted by the novelty of its rough gran- 
deur; but he was more disconcerted 
by the group of some half dozen men 
he discerned lounging in front of 
what he rightly supposed was the 
only hotel in the camp. 

As he drew nearer he was quite 
positive that the big burly man with 
the bushy beard would prove anything 
but an agreeable companion; he was 
probably one of those men he had 
been told about who always carried 
aloaded pistol in a convenient pocket, 
and who regarded a refusal to drink 
whisky with him as an insult suffi- 
ciently deadly to justify said pistol’s 
immediate and destructive discharge 
upon and against the person of the 
audacious abstainer. 

And the portly gentleman, who 
wore a battered “ plug” hat, and was 
seated upon an empty claret case, 
had a marked magisterial bearing, 
more autocratic than reassuring. 

The landlord, tall, thin and lazy, 
who occupied the doorway, was the 
least ferocious in appearance. The 
other members of the group seemed 
to Julius to be only passively dan- 
gerous—safe as long as they were 
let alone. 


The big burly man who formed 
one of the group in front of the 
“Golden Nugget,” and whom we 
know to be Hank Purdy (designated 
by certain envious and despicable re- 
sidents of Nugget Bar as “ Windy 
Purdy”), paused in the narration of 
the details of a sanguinary combat 
between himself and six stalwart 
Apaches, alleged to have occurred in 
some remote section of the West at 
some remote period, and interjected 
the word, “ Tenderfut!” 

As the term fell from his lips at 
the instant his eyes fell upon Julius, 
who had now approached quite near, 
we cannot do otherwise than consider 
the term as applied to the latter. 

Yes, Julius was undeniably a ten- 
derfoot steeped in all the infamy that 
the term implies. The newness of 
his outfit, his awkward manner of 
strapping the same to the animal’s 
back, and his own genial and unsus- 
pecting countenance, all united to in- 
sult every acclimated Californian, 
and particularly the group before 
which he now paused. 

Julius was short, rather fat, and be- 
nevolent looking; with a big head, 
slightly bald, and a smooth, round 
face and blue eyes, expressive of 
utter and perfect confidence in all 
mankind, 

He stood irresolute a moment, and 
then, with an appealing look upon 
his face, said, tentatively, “ How do 
you do, gentlemen? TI presume this 
is Nugget Bar.” 

Now according to all preconceived 
notions of Julius, the tall, thin land- 
lord, who was apparently very lazy, 
and whose name, by the way, was 
Sam Turner, should have been bluff 
and hearty looking, and should have 
at once replied in the bluff, hearty 
manner of landlords (in the books 
Julius had read), “Right ye air, 
stranger, and who mout ye be?” 
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But the owner in fee simple of 
Nugget Bar’s sole hostelry was 
shamefully ignorant of the social re- 
quirements of a man in his position; 
indeed he was distinctly permeated 
by an air of social irresponsibility, 
and he only said, in a very deliberate 
way, without evincing the slightest 
curiosity regarding a possible patron: 

“Ya-a-s, I presume ’tis; leastwise 
what’s left uv it.” 

Again spoke Julius, with the un- 
uttered appeal for comradeship still 
his predominant facial expression: 

“Well, I’m Julius Anderly. ‘Jule’ 
mother always calls me at home, and 
that’s way back in Ohio, you know.” 

The company remained unmoved 
by this piece of family intelligence, 
with the exception of a little dark 
man, lacking, physically, an eye- 
brow, and mentally, a happy disposi- 
tion, who volunteered the remark 
that he “ wunst had a cousin die in 
Ohio.” Julius ventured to lean 
against one of the supports of the 
wooden awning and continued: 

“Things have been going pretty 
bad with our folks back there for 
sometime. Pa died—let me see, this 
is July—three years ago last March, 
and after that the support of ma and 
the girls fell to me, which was about 
all pa had to leave, except the home. I 
guess we’d pulled through all right 
enough if the firm I had been keeping 
books for for over ten years hadn’t 
up and failed—went clean under and 
hadn’t a cent left.” 

The various members of the group 
here expressed to each other, ocularly, 
their coutempt for any man who 
“kept books,” allexcept the little dark 
man, whose face plainly expressed an 
inward conviction to the effect that 
the failure of that firm was due solely 
to Julius’s defective method of keep- 
ing said books. 

It was rather discouraging, but 
Julius continued: “ And there I was 
out of a job, which was pretty bad, I 
call it. Times were hard all round 


there and I couldn’t seem to get in 
anywhere else. 

“We heard a good deal of talk 
about Californy, how so many were 
striking it rich here—I b’lieve that’s 








what you call it when a man finds a 
lot of gold—and we thought, that is 
ma and the girls and I did, that per- 
haps I’d better come out here, even 
if it was a long ways off, and see if I 
could find a gold mine or buy an in- 
terest in one or something. We sat 
up nights and talked it over and read 
a whole lot about how to come and 
what to do, and finally ma mortgaged 
the house for twelve hundred dollars, 
and I started out here with a thou- 
sand—round by the isthmus, you 
know.” 

Another ocular expression of con- 
tempt from all parties for aman who 
would make the trip from the States 
in a boat instead of pushing straight 
across the continent as they had done; 
the little dark man showing by the 
same means his belief that there was 
some secret and cogent reason for 
that route being chosen. 

“Well, I got to San Francisco, and 
the first person I got acquainted with 
there was a very kind gentleman 
named Walker Smith, who had 
known of my folks back in Ohio. He 
knew all about mines and owned a 
great many himself. I told him what 
I was after, that I’d come out to 
make a little money, and as a friend 
of his up at Sacramento had a valu- 
able mine that Mr. Smith thought he 
could buy, I gave him five hundred 
dollars to go and buy it for me.” 

Julius was visibly affected at this 
point, and in a most gentle manner, 
intended to be brutal in the extreme, 
called to his burro that had strayed 
a few yards away and was leisurely 
cropping the scanty vegetation, to 
“come up there.” 

Thus having given vent to his pent 
up emotion (though the animal was 
utterly deaf to the command), Julius 
went on: 

“Well, that was over six months 
ago, and I’ve never seen anything of 
Mr. Smith since that day I gave him 
my money—all in gold, too.” 

This time the expressions of con- 
tempt were not confined to looks, 
but broke forth audibly from all sides. 
Only the little dark man remained 
silent, and he nodded his head ina 
very knowing manner, thereby sug- 
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gesting that he attributed to Juliusa 
voluminous catalogue of atrocities, 
which he could specify if it became 
necessary; and furthermore that he 
caviled at the others for their deplor- 
able lack of insight into character. 

Apprehending that he had placed 
Mr. Walker Smith in a bad light be- 
fore these gentlemen, Julius made 
haste to defend him. 

“Yes, and there were some men in 
San Francisco that I’m sure were 
enemies of Mr. Smith, and /Key tried 
to make me believe he was dishonest 
and was lying about the mine; but I 
didn’t mind them, because he had told 
me just where the mine was and 
everything about it; why, he even 
showed me a piece of gold that had 
been taken from it. At last I made 
up my mind that he had been mur- 
dered and robbed of my money, so 
I’ve come up this way to find some 
gold for myself. But you can’t tell 
me,” he added, after a second’s re- 
flection, “that Smith was dishonest. 
He knew of ’most all our folks.” 

Having thus disposed of the mat- 
ter of Mr. Smith’s probity, Julius be- 
gan unstrapping his outfit, and by 
his general demeanor gave the 
others to understand that he had at 
last found a home and friends. 

This time the limited vocabulary 
of the group would not admit of any 
adequate expression of their con- 
tempt, so they were obliged to resort 
to looks again, the little dark man in- 
timating, by a peculiar expression of 
mingled horror and distrust, that this 
was positively the most insinuating 
villain he had ever met. 

“Anso yu think this yur’s ’bout 
the place whur yu kin make yer pile, 
do yu?” queried Hank Purdy, as he 
emptied the ashes from his pipe by 
rapping it against the palm of his 
left hand. 

“Well, they told me down below 
that there was gold up here and that 
I was to be careful and not be taken 
in. And perhaps you gentlemen will 
tell me where to dig—kind of advise 
me, you know. 

“I’m very anxious to find some 
gold in a little while—I don’t care for 
so very much, only a few thousand 


dollars—and I don’t want to dig very 
deep for it, ‘cause I’m not used to 
hard work. And besides I’ve got to 
get it quick, for I must start back 
home before fali, or ma and the girls 
will think I’m sick or something. 

“ Just tell me some place where I 
can get it quick; some place close 
around here, if you know any.” 

Mr. Purdy was the first of the 
party to recover his mental equilib- 
rium after the preferment of this ex- 
traordinary request, and lost no time 
in stating emphatically that he would 
be something which could only be 
expressed here by a long dash, in the 
event of Mr. Anderly not being about 
the freshest thing he had ever seen. 

An’ so yu hain’t got no more’n 
a couple a days to spare, an’ yu’d 
like to make a snug little pile and git 
out a here by ’bout day arfter tomor- 
row, would yu?” again queried Mr. 
Purdy. 

“Why, isn’t that a little soon?” 
asked Julius. 

“Not a bit uv it. People air 
comin’ in an’ goin’ out a here every 
day erso. All they hav’ to do is to 
jes scratch eroun’ a little mite, ’n 
they’re sure to turn upa whole pile a 
nuggets.” 

““No? You don’t mean to tell me 
so!” exclaimed the now radiant and 
delighted Julius. 

“ Fact ; you betchu !” asseverated 
Mr. Purdy. “Leave ’t the jedge 
there if ’taint.” 

The “jedge,” he of the damaged 
head gear, claret nose and judicial 
bearing, confirmed Mr. Purdy’s state- 
ment with regard to the abundant 
natural resources of Nugget Bar, in 
a manner admitting no doubt of his 
sincerity, so that Julius did not re- 
quire the concurrent statements of 
the other members of the party, 
which were nevertheless given. 

Julius now felt his troubles to be 
at anend. A few days more and he 
would be a comparatively rich man. 
He expressed his astonishment that 
fortunes were picked up so easily. 

“ Ya-a-h, minin’ ain’t what ’t chus- 
ed to be,” went on Mr. Purdy. 
“Why, when I was first out, ther 
was four uv us a prospectin’ up on 
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the divide one time, ’n she set in to 
snow fer all git out, ’n we got lost ’n 
wandered eround ther fer ‘leven 
days, all uv us on foot, ’n not a 
blamed horse in the crowd. The 
on’y thing we had to eat was snow 
and stewed saddle, yessir, fact. We 
cut up that (dashed) saddle ’n_ biled 
’er ’n used to chew on’t fer hours ’ta 
time, ’n she saved all our (dashed) 


lives too. Nowadays these yur 
people kim in yur ’n git it jest fer 
pickin’ it up.” 


This tradition of Mr. Purdy’s had 
come to be looked upon as apocry- 
phal, inasmuch as he had never been 
able to explain satisfactorily how the 
party had obtained the saddle, since 
they were all on foot and had no 
horse. His reply to any question 
touching upon the source of that 
appetizing article was always con- 
ceived ina spirit of the profoundest 
irritation, and delivered with vehem- 
ence, disgust, scorn and contempt. 
But the present recital being solely 
for the delectation of Julius Anderly, 
this defect was not touched upon. 

Julius was duly impressed by the 
incident and said as much, and again 
expressed a willingness to be direct- 
ed to some spot close at hand where 
untold gold, easy to access, was wait- 
ing to be put to good use by deserv- 
ing mortals. 

“Wal,” said Mr. Purdy, “I s’pose 
the jedge there knows a more good 
places to find gold eround yur than a’- 
most any ether man. I ekspects he’s 
prob’ly the best man fer yu.” 

The judge, who was_ usually 
drunk, and commonly thought to be 
incompetent on that account, had got 
himself elected as Justice of the 
Peace by keeping the coming election 
and his candidacy a secret from all 
save his most intimate friends, and 
so long as he had nothing to do he 
was permitted to do it. 

With the worried air of aman who 
controlled the affairs of the universe, 
and withal, a look of pretended 
sagacity, the judge opined that there 
was a “splen’d place to dig out there,” 
with a sweep of his right hand com- 
prehending most of the western 
hemisphere. 
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Mr. Purdy, at this striking proof of 
the soundness of his judgment, as- 
sumed atriumphant expression and 
said, “ Ther! wha’dI tell yu?” 

Julius gazed blankly out over the 
bar and up the gulch, and down over 
the trail he had traveled, and then 
with the utmost delicacy, and with 
all due deference to the dignity of 
the bench, suggested that perhaps 
the direction given by the judge was 
not sufficiently definite to be of any 
practical utility; but he was none the 
less hopeful for all that. 

Mr. Purdy was on the point of re- 
questing the judge to confine himself 
to some given spot, when the face of 
Mr. Turner lighted up with the fire 
of inspiration. He said : “ Now look 
a here, Anderly, they’s a spot right 
out back a this here shanty where I 
think you’d find whuchu want. I 
been a goin’ to dig there myself fer a 
long time now, but I’il jest turn ’er 
over to you, an’ by gun, you can have 
whuchu find there.” 

Mr. Turner did not state that the 
spot he referred to was where he had 
projected acellar in which to store 
surplus provisions ; that, if there had 
existed any means of getting said 
cellar there otherwise than by hard 
work, he would have had it there long 
ago; and that there was about as 
much likelihood of finding elephants’ 
teeth there as gold. But, neverthe- 
less, this all passed through his mind. 

“But, my dear sir,” said Julius, 
“you are not laboring under the 
delusion that I want to take any 
man’s mine and use it to my own 
advantage, I hope. I couldn’t think 
of taking what another man had 
found. I just thought some of you 
could kind of advise me.” 

The absurdity of supposing that 
Mr. Turner would labor under any 
circumstances, not even excepting a 
delusion, was so apparent to the 
judge that he was moved to smile 
knowingly ; but at an indignant look 
from Hank Purdy he straightened 
himself up and stared hard at the 
mountains, as if he were possessed of 
some recoidite knowledge concern- 
ing their origin and manner of con- 
struction. 




















“Wal, I admit it’s mighty gen’rous 
in me,” said Mr. Turner, with a 
sublime look of self abnegation upon 
his honest face, “but I tell you we’r’ 
none uv us mean around these here 
diggin’s, not if we know it ; and ’sides 
thet, I got a dozen or so places jest 
as good as thet ’t I kin go to any 
time, so I guess you jest better go to 
work there t’morrow an’ git whuchu 
kin out uv it.” 

Julius was profuse in his earnest 
expressions of gratitude, but Mr. 
Turner waved him off and magnan- 
imously said it was nothing—which 
was quite true. 

Then Julius had his supper and 
was shown to the back room, where 
he was to pass the night. 

Upon Mr. Turner’s explaining his 
object in inducing Julius to dig back 
of the hotel, whereby he was to be a 
new cellar the gainer, he was unspar- 
ingly praised for bringing about his 
object by this poetical idealization of 
a cold, hard reality, in the mind of 
Julius, and then the gentlemen drank 
something, the little dark man, as he 
ordered his without any water, wish- 
ing every one to remember, when 
Julius Anderly’s true character 
became known, that he had warned 
them against him from the first. 

As they drank to the completion of 
the new cellar, Julius was heard in 
his room, musically entreating some 
person, evidently a female, to lay her 
brown head upon his breast, which 
vocal effort was not favorably receiv- 
ed, especially by the little dark man, 
who muttered, as he ambled off 
toward his tent, that they “didn’t 
want no layin’ of heads on breasts 
around there.” 

The next morning found Julius 
digging laboriously in the hard 
ground back of the hotel, within the 
space marked off by Mr. Turner, with 
asong upon his lips and the firm 
conviction in his breast that in a few 
days he would be on his way to Ohio 
with the money that was to make ma 
and the girls comfortable. 

All day long he worked assidu- 
ously, never pausing to note the looks 
of contempt and ridicule that were 
cast upon him by the passing miners 
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who were working up the gulch with 
pick, shovel and pan, 

That night Mr. Turner’s cellar was 
half done, and Julius was as hopeful 
as ever, confidently remarking to 
Mr. Purdy that he would surely find 
the gold tomorrow, as he was get- 
ting the space narrowed down now. 
He jubilantly dilated upon the 
manner in which he would apply his 
fortune, not forgetting to mention 
that the whole party were to have a 
big supper at his expense—which 
caused the judge to regret, momen- 
tarily, that the whole thing was a 
practical joke upon the Easterner. 

Julius rose betimes the following 
morning, and again proceeded to 
work, as confident that the sun would 
set upon him a rich man that night 
as he was that a temperance move- 
ment was the one thing needful in 
Nugget Bar. 

That afternoon about four o’clock, 
as the usual group were gathered in 
front of the “ Golden Nugget,” indo- 
lently discussing various abstract 
moral and social problems, of which 
this story does not take cognizance, 
and Mr. Turner was inwardly con- 
gratulating himself on the imminent 
completion of his cellar, Julius And- 
erly suddenly appeared around the 
corner of the house, his pick and 
shovel on his shoulder. He had the 
air of a man who had finished his 


day’s work. 
“Well, I suppose I'll have to leave 
you in the morning,” he = said. 


“ There’s a party of miners from up 
the gulch going down, and I can go 
with them; I found the gold all right 
enough, thanks to you, Mr. Turner, 
and my other friends here.” 

“You wha-a-t?” screamed Mr. 
Turner, evidencing more energy than 
had ever before characterized any 
remark of his made within the hear- 
ing of any of the assembled residents 
of Nugget Bar. “You found 
wha-a-t ?”’ 

“Why, I’ve found the gold, you 
know,” answered Julius, slightly be- 
wildered by the general paralytic 
attitude of the group, and by this 
unexpected and unprecedented dis- 
play of energy on Mr. Turner’s part. 
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“T’ve got a whole pile of gold round 
here—found it just as you said—and 
aman that saw me says I may go 
down with his party tomorrow.” 

Consternation was written upon 
the faces of all the group. Con- 
sternation? Yes, and wild alarm, 
terrified surprise, and incredulity 
and anger and sheepishness, and 
many other emotions too numerous 
and heterogeneous to admit of 
specification. With one accord they 
dashed off to the scene of Julius’s 
labors. 

Yes, there was a pile of golden 
nuggets, just as they had been taken 
from their strange, unthought of 
hiding place, where some fanciful 
freak of nature had stowed them—a 
most convincing proof of nature’s 
whimsicality. 

There was no doubt but what a 
rich pocket had been struck, and yet 
the good citizens of Nugget Bar, 
and especially those who had lately 
served Julius in an advisory capacity, 
seemed prone to discredit the evi- 
dence of their sight and touch, and 
handled the precious fragments as if 
they were something intangible. 


A DILEMMA. 









And in the midst of all the flurry 
and excitement stood Julius, radiant 
and joyful, his cherubic face wreath- 
ed in a quiet smile of contentment, 
and not one bit excited or surprised, 
because had not these rough but 
honest men told him he would find a 
lot of gold there, and he had found 
it as amattercf course? 

Resuscitative measures were now 
in order, and were inaugurated at 
Julius’s expense. Nugget Bar ate 
and drank late and deeply that night, 
but as Julius left next morning with 
the party “down below,” most of 
it was up with its aching head and 
bitter tasting mouth to see him off, 
and the little dark man was heard to 
remark that he had told them so from 
the first, and now he supposed they 
were Satisfied--which they were not. 

The landscape in the rear of the 
“Golden Nugget ” was soon terribly 
disfigured by Nugget Bar picks and 
shovels, and Sam Turner’s cellar was 
enlarged to proportions that no self 
respecting cellar would be guilty of 
assuming; but I never heard that 
Nugget Bar found another pocket 
there. 





A DILEMMA. 


HELLO! why here’s a note from May— 
For well that dainty hand I know— 
I wonder what she has to say, 
When last she wrote ’twas long ago. 
My heart I swore was hers alone— 
And so it was for that brief time— 
I humbly worshiped at her throne 
And vowed my perfect faith in rhyme. 


But ‘twas not that which made us part— 
Although my verse was not the best— 
We soon were cured of Cupid’s dart 
And then—you well can guess the rest. 
What news now will this letter bring ? 
It’s friendly at the start: Dear Jack, 
I’m to be married in the spring, 
And so please send my picture back. 


Well, that’s a nice request to make— 
Her picture—what else does she say? 
Ah, so she wants it for my sake 
And signs it, Yours, as ever, May. 
Not mine now, that time long has passed-- 
Her picture—two hearts o’er it crossed— 
Where was it now I saw it last? 
Confound the thing, it must be lost! 





Flavel Scott Mines. 





























THE COLLEGES OF NEW YORK. 


By Judson Newman Smith. 


I.—CoLumBIA COLLEGE. 


\ HILE the highest prestige of 

age and renown attaches to 
those of our American universities 
that are located in lesser towns, the 
cendency of recent times seems to 
be rather toward the development of 
fully equipped educational institu- 
tions in the great urban centers of 
population. Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, it will generally be ad- 
mitted, still stand foremost, but New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
have built up universities whose 
subordination needs to be qualified 
in some particulars—for the scientific 
department of Johns Hopkins and 
the medical branch of the University 
of Pennsylvania rank at least as 
high as those of the older colleges, 
while Columbia’s rapidly increasing 
wealth has enabled it to advance 
with greater rapidity than any of its 
sisters. Established in prerevolu- 
tionary times, generously fostered 
by the State, by the Trinity Church 
corporation, and by private munific- 
ence, the development of New York 
has so augmented its revenue that it 
has now become a university in the 
fullest sense of the term, and pos- 
sesses,among its schools three that 
are unequaled in the United States. 


From the time it was chartered, in ~ 


1754, until 1857, its extensive college 
grounds weré situated on what is 
now one of the most crowded com- 
mercial districts of the city—that 
between College Place and the North 
River. It was chartered under the 
name of King’s College, and was 
supported and controlled by Church 
of England influences. For this 
reason it was disfavored by other 
religious denominations, and a hard 
struggle for existence ensued until 
the corporation of Trinity Church 
came to the rescue, by granting it 
the tract of land already mentioned 





and enabling the college to erect its 
first buildings. 

Misfortune was again encountered 
at the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. The college was regarded as a 
nest of Toryism, and the committee 
of public safety essayed to suppress 
it by ordering the buildings to be 
prepared for occupation by the 
troops. Under this misuse the col- 
lege had been reduced to a state 
almost requiring recreation, when in 
1784 the Legislature reincorporated 
it under its later name. In 1857 the 
site was removed to the present loca- 
tion at Madison Avenue and Forty 
Ninth Street. 

The five departments of Columbia 
College are those of Arts, of Mines, 
of Law, of Political Science, and 
of Medicine, and in addition there is 
an annex for women, known as 
Barnard College, in honor of the 
lately retired president, Frederick 
A. P. Barnard. Theschools of Law, 
Mines and Medicine are the leading 
ones of the country. 

The School of Arts provides the 
usual classical education, at a 
cost to students of $150 for the an- 
nual fee. There are a number of 
free and prize scholarships, and seven 
three year fellowships of $500 per 
annum. There is also a post 
graduate course of wide scope. 

Seven parallel courses ot engineer- 
ing are pursued in the School of 
Mines, the fee for which is $200 
for each of the four years of study ;. 
and there is besides a post graduate 
course of two years for the degree: 
of Bachelor of Philosophy. The 
work done in this department is of 
the most exact and thorough char- 
acter. A feature of it is the regular 
excursions of parties of students 
under the supervision of their in- 
structors into the foundries and work 
shops of the city, or to the scene of 
some large field construction for the 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE—THE LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 


purpose of “carrying the chain” and 
of surveying. 

The School of Law, since its or- 
ganization in 1858, has sent forth 
the major portion of the great legal 
lights of the country. The course 
occupies three years, at an annual 
fee of $200, which, in common 
with the fees of the other depart- 
ments, may be remitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty. 

Political science furnishes another 
department extending over three 
years. At the end of the first year 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 


is conferred; that of Master of 
Arts at the end of the second year, 
and at completion the student re- 
ceives the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Barnard College, organized a few 
years ago, is kindred it. scope to the 
School of Arts, and requires an 
equally severe entrance examination 
for qualification to matriculate. 
Already in its short history it begins 
to evince a high standard of scholar- 
ship, and bids fair to take a leading 
position in the ranks of college an- 
nexes for women. 
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All the foregoing, except the last 
named, are located on the ground 
between Forty Ninth and Fiftieth 
Streets and Madison and Fourth 
Avenues, The remaining branch, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
has lately, through the royal munifi- 
cence of private individuals, been 
enabled to secure a splendid exten- 
sion of its facilities. The late William 
H. Vanderbilt in 1885 presented to 
the college the sum of $500,000, with 
which an ample site was purchased 
at Fifty Ninth Street and Ninth Av- 
enue and suitable buildings erected. 
This princely gift was followed by 
another from the donor’s daughter, 
Mrs. W. D. Sloane, who, with her hus- 
and, built, and equipped, at a cost of 
$250,000, the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital, controlled by the college. Yet 
again, the four sons of Mr. Vander- 
bilt established a free clinic, known 
as the Vanderbilt clinic, which also 
called for an expenditure of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Though since 
its foundation in 1807 the P.& S., as 
it is popularly called, has been the 
leading school of medicine of the 
western world, these superb examples 
of philanthropic liberality have 
placed it in a position to compare 
with the foremost schools of Europe. 

The income of Columbia is mainly 
derived from the rentals of extensive 
grants of real estate received from 
Trinity Church and _ the _ State. 
These holdings are situated both in 
the crowded districts of trade and 
the neighborhood of wealthy resi- 
dence, and their values have largely 
increased with time. 

As guardian in chief of this vast 
estate and director of the progress 
of a modern university, the president 
of Columbia needs to be a man of 
rare qualifications. High scholar- 
ship he should have as the head of a 
learned institution, and rare business 
ability he must have as the manager 
of the various interests intrusted to 
his care. The college is fortunate 
indeed to have at its helm one who 
so eminently combines the qualifi- 
cations of the scholar, the gentleman, 
and the practical man of affairs as 
does Dr. Seth Low. 


Unlike the majority of colleges, 
Columbia provides no living quar- 
ters for its undergraduates, who, sep- 
arating each day to their widely dis- 
tributed homes or lodgings, enjoy 
nothing of that unique existence 
known as “college life,” so dear to 
the recollection of the alumnus. 
This does not, however, banish an 
intense college spirit, fostered by 
Greek letter fraternities, literary so- 
cieties, many subdivisions of athletic 
organization and_ scores of little 
cliques or clubs, like so many 
branching roots of a noble loyalty. 

The college, on its removal to its 
present site, consisted of a now ven- 
erable and imposing building, in 
style approaching the Colonial, and 
occupying the center of a fuil city 
square, admitting of extensive 
grounds and an ample campus. On 
this space there have from time to 
time been erected various additional 
buildings for the accommodation of 
the fast growing schools, until now 
the original structure is almost com- 
pletely surrounded with these mod- 
ern edifices, a compact mass of im- 
pressive appearance and great ca- 
pacity. The buildings of the medical 
school combine the results of modern 
ingenuity in the attainment of the 
most perfect convenience with pleas- 
ing architectural effects, 


I].—TueE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
New York. 

A noteworthy Gothic structure of 
white freestone, situated on the once 
aristocratic Washington Square, is 
the principal seat of the University 
of the City of New York. To the 
many pleasing associations of the 
past that cluster around this locality, 
the University building contributes 
the lion’s share. Besides lending its 
academic dignity to the spot, its 
studios and apartments were long 
the abiding place of the leaders of 
the artistic and literary coteries of 
the city. It is memorable, too, as 
the scene of the world famed achieve- 
ments of two of the University’s 
professors—Professors Samuel F. B. 
Morse and John W. Draper, the 











former of whom here invented the 
recording telegraph, and the latter 
first applied photography to the rep- 
resentation of the human counte- 
nance. 

The origin of the university was 
philanthrophic. In 1829 seven pro- 
minent New Yorkers—bankers, mer- 
chants, and professional men—met to 
consider the establishing of a liberal 
university, designed to comprise a 
graduate division for the pursuit of 
advanced studies, and an_ under- 
graduate division devoted to classical 
and scientific courses. Calls for 
subscriptions met a liberal response, 
and the college was speedily launch- 
ed. The building, which was erect- 
ed in 1835, is now occupied by the 
Department of Arts and Sciences, 
the Schools of Law and Pedagogy, 
besides the chairs of several post 
graduate courses in line with the 
intentions of the founders. 

A medical department of high 
rank dates from 1841; it is situat- 
ed in an ample building in East 
Twenty Sixth Street, opposite Bel- 
levue Hospital, where practical in- 
struction is obtained by the stu- 
dents. Among its noteworthy 
features is the Loomis laboratory, 
occupying a five story wing, which 
was erected at a cost of $100,000. 
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This money was received from 
an unknown donor, through Dr. 
Alfred L. Loomis, one of its best 
known professors; and among the 
conditions of the gift was the strange 
proviso that the name of the giver 
should be kept secret. 

Some of the branches of the 
university are liberally endowed ; 
others are supported by the 
fees of the students. Among the 
latter is one whose recent establish- 
ment is indicative of the breadth of 
plan contemplated by the governors. 
This is the School of Pedagogy, ably 
presided over by Dr. Jerome Allen. 

The Chancellor of the University 
is Dr. John Hall, who succeeded Dr. 
Howard Crosby in the office. The 
institution does efficient work in all 
its branches, and has been eminently 
successful in the achievement of the 
founders’ design—“ to diffuse know- 
ledge.” 


Ii].—TuHe CoLiLeGe or THE CITY OF 
New York. 

The third of the great general 
educational institutions of the me- 
tropolis is entirely distinct from the 
one last described, in spite of the 
confusion between them that exists 


in the minds of many New Yorkers. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


who should be better informed. The 
similarity of name is certainly mis- 
leading, and for that reason a little 
unfortunate. 

The College of the City of New 
York is a public institution in the 
fullest sense of the term. It is a 
supplement to the municipa! system 
of common schools, and with those 
schools is under the control of the 
Board of Education. It was estab- 
lished in 1848 by the authority of the 
Legislature; its first class matricu- 
lated in the following January and 
graduated in 1853. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1854 that the Legislature 
bestowed upon the Free Academy, as 
it was then called, full collegiate 
powers and privileges as regards 
conferring upon graduates the usual 
degrees in the arts and sciences. In 
1866 it was admitted to the circle of 
the State’s colleges that are scrutin- 
ized by State Regents. At the same 
time was adopted the modern and 








AT TWENTY THIRD STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE. 


more dignified name that it has since 
borne. 

The curriculum at this institute is 
divided into three courses, the classi- 
cal, the scientific and the mechanical, 
each occupying four years, and pre- 
ceded by a preparatory course of one 
year. The classical course gives 
especial attention to Latin and 
Greek, but includes one modern 
language. The scientific course 
comprises mathematics and _ the 
modern languages as the leading 
subjects of study. The mechanical 
course differs from the scientific in 
that it gives more prominence to the 
applications of mechanical science, 
and calls for practice in the work- 
shop and the chemical laboratory 
during the whole course. There is 
also a post graduate course in 
civil engineering, extending over two 
years. 

The College of the City of New 
York has always been a target for 
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the assaults of politicians, and many 
attempts have been made to secure 
its abolition on various pretexts. 
Through all of them, however, the 
institution has triumphantly march- 
ed, and under the presidency of 
General Alexander S. Webb it has 
gained increased scope and efficiency 
with every year. It has long been 
remarked that the names of its 
graduates are more than ordinarily 
prominent among the leaders of post 
graduate departments elsewhere. 
The College is situated at Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Twenty Third Street. 
The buildings are constructed of 
brick, and are valued at $225,000, 
They contain a library of 26,180 
volumes, a natural history cabinet 
of 7,500 specimens, and scientific ap- 
paratus to the value of $28,000. 
On the accession of General Webb 
in 1869 the College had on its rolls 
27 instructors and 447 students, ata 
cost to the city of $125,000 a year. 
At the present time there are 44 in- 
structors and 1,450 students, while 
the increase of the annual expense 
has been but $23,000. The faculty 


LOVE IS 
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FROM ancient Roma o’er the sea 

This ring, sweet maid, I bring to thee. 

Pray treasure it for friendship’s sake, 

And prize the symbol it doth make. 

A sweet suggestion would it lend, 

For like my love it has no end; 

These letters tell thee whence it came, 

And proud it is to bear the name— 
“ROMA.” 








has comprised some famous names : 
Horace Webster was the institution’s 
first president and _ professor of 
philosophy, and Gerardus B. Doc- 
harty its professor of mathematics. 
Charles Edward Anthon was pro- 
fessor of history and belles lettres 
from 1852 until his decease in 1883. 
Other notable names on the roll are 
those of Oliver W. Gibbs, General 
William B. Franklin, John C. Draper, 
Russell Sturgis, and R. Ogden 
Doremus, 

New York’s system of public edu- 
cation has received severe, and un- 
fortunately not unjust criticism, 
which has been called forth by de- 
fects in the common schools, and 
especially by their inadequate seat- 
ing capacity. The advanced de- 
partment of the system, however, is 
recognized as a model of efficiency. 
Its very completeness and success 
have often been used to emphasize 
by contrast the imperfections of the 
common schools, to whose pupils it 
offers gratuitously the benefits of a 
collegiate course and collegiate de- 
grees. 


BLIND. 


iB 


She clasped it ‘tween her fingers fair ; 

In conscious pride it nestled there. 

Upon its jeweled plates her eyes 

Cast star-like beams in sweet surprise ; 

Then turned she with a modest smile, 

And pointing at the ring meanwhile, 

“ Love, thou art blind,” the dear one said, 

“Else wouldst thou read as I have read— 
AMOR!” 

Jean La kue Burnett. 




















THE JAPANESE NOVELTY STORE. 


| I. ITI. 
EACH morning, at nine, There are teacups and trays, 
I pass under the sign— And boxes ablaze 
A fan with a stork flying o’er— With lacquer and gilding galore ; 
And see, as I go, Individual “butters,” 
A remarkable show, And bronze paper cutters, 
At the Japanese Novelty Store. At the Japanese Novelty Store. 
II. IV. 
There’s an odd little man, You ask the expense, 
From the booths of Japan, It is twenty five cents 
Who walks to and fro on the floor; For a lantern as big as a door; 
His eyes are oblique, But a dollar won’t buy 
And he talks with a squeak, A vase an inch high 
At the Japanese Novelty Store. At the Japanese Novelty Store. 
V. 


Cranes, fishes, and dragons, 
And Cloisonné flagons, 
No man can say what they are for ; 
But-—down to the stork— 
They’re all made in New York 
For the Japanese Novelty Store. 
Allanson Goodwin. 























HORSEMANSHIP—A POPULAR FAD. 


By Frank A. Munsey. 





EALTHFUL outdoor 
sports and exercises 
have in the last few 
years grown to a re- 
markable vogue and 

\ popularity in this 
country. Their cultivation has in- 
deed been one of the most notable 
social developments of the past quar- 
ter of a century. England has led 
the world in the various branches of 
athletics, and the general participa- 
tion in them by her people has done 
much to make the English race dis- 
tinguished among nations for the 
best standard of physical develop- 
ment. 

But already we are fairly dividing 
the honors with her. In yachting 
we have built the boats and reared 
the sailors that have outsailed, time 
and again, the best yachts England 
has ever produced. American rifle- 
men and American oarsmen have 
held their own against the best tal- 
ent of England. Even in cricket, 
their great national game, picked 








teams of Englishmen have been met 
and vanquished by transatlantic in- 
vaders. Of running, walking and bi- 
cycling records America holds her 
share, and of those for short distan- 
ces she has the great majority. In 
high jumping, throwing the hammer 
and putting the weight, American 
athletes are inthe lead. Tennis and 
polo are newer games here than in 
England, but our standards in them 
are of the highest. Baseball is pecu- 
liarly our own, and it has been de- 
veloped to a wonderful degree of 
scientific skill reached by no other 
outdoor sport. 

“The pleasure of exercise,” says 
Dr. Holmes, “is due first to a purely 
physical impression, and secondly to 
a sense of power in action. The first 
source of pleasure varies, of course, 
with our condition, and the state of 
the surrounding circumstances; the 
second with the amount and kind of 
power, and the extent and kind of ac- 
tion. In all forms of active exercise 
there are three powers simultane- 
ously in action—the will, the mus- 
cles and the intellect. Each of these 
predominates in different kinds of 
exercise.” The Autocrat discusses 
the relative merits of walking, riding 
and rowing, concluding with the 
statement that rowing “is the near- 
est approach to flying that man has 
ever made or perhaps ever will make. 
As the hawk sails without flapping 
his pinions, so you drift with the tide, 
when you will, in the most luxurious 
form of locomotion indulged to an 
embodied spirit. You can row easily 
and gently all day, and you can row 
yourself blind and black in the face 
in ten minutes, just as you like. It 
is in the boat, then, that man finds 
the largest extension of his volitional 
and muscular existence.” 

In a later edition of the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” from which 
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THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD CAN RIDE AS WELL 
AS DANCE. 


the foregoing quotation is made, Dr. 
Holmes adds ina foot note: “Since 
the days when this was written, the 
bicycle has appeared as the rival of 
the wherry. The boat flies like a 
sea bird with its long, narrow, out- 
stretched pinions; the bicycle rider, 
like feathered Mercury with his 
wings on his feet.” 

These are eloquent tributes to 
boating and to cycling, and well de- 
served they are; but after all, for re- 
fined sport in its highest develop- 
ment one must turn to that most ex- 
hilarating of all pleasures—horse- 
back riding. That this view is held 
by those whose income is sufficient 
to warrant the indulgence of their 
tastes is evidenced by the enormous 
growth in horsemanship in America 
within the last fewyears. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is now re- 
garded as quite as important in a 
social sense for young men and 
young women to be proficient in rid- 
ing as in dancing. Rowing, yacht- 
ing, swimming, and tennis, it is true, 
share its popularity in the midsum- 
mer months, but riding is an all the 
year round sport—a sport that in the 
cool months of spring and fall, and 
the colder months of winter, has no 
rival among all the forms of outdoor 
exercise. And, indeed, I know of no 
other pleasure ona brisk, cool day 
that gives the physical invigoration, 
the keen enjoyment, and the ruddy 
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glow to be obtained from a gallop in 
the park. But to get the fullest 
pleasure the rider must be well 
mounted and well trained in his art. 
He should have his own horse—an 
animal with light, springy action 
and graceful movement, one that 
pleases the eye, too, for pleasure 
comes not alone from a sense of 
exercise. Furthermore, the rider 
and his horse should be on good 
terms. The latter, if an animal of 
good temper and intelligence, is sure 
to do his part well when the proper 
overtures are made to him—when 
he is treated kindly and wisely, and 
is made to understand clearly what 
he is expected to do. With such an 
understanding between rider and 
horse each enters into the sport with 
spirit and zest, with a mutual confi- 
dence and mutual desire for an ex- 
hilarating dash that rewards each 
alike with—as Dr. Holmes says of 
boating—*“ the most luxurious form 
of locomotion indulged to an em- 
bodied spirit.” 

This degree of pleasure is not 
within the compass of the novice— 
not within the grasp of the man of 
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YOUNG AMERICA ON HIS PONY. 


bad temper and coarse mental com- 
position, who hasn’t the confidence 
and love of his horse—not within 
the bounds of possibility to him 
who rides a school horse, which is, as 
a rule, little more than a hack—a 
horse in appearance, to be sure, but 
not a horse in the finer instincts and 
finer feelings of the carefully bred 
and well cared for animal. 

The school horse, which is ridden 
by riders of all grades, by men of 
varying moods and widely different 
tempers, 1s sometimes 
treated kindly, but more 
frequently abused, and is 
too often pushed to the 
point of exhaustion—such 
a horse soon loses its 
spirit, and forgetting its 
better nature settles down 
into a plodding, unintelli- 
gent machine. 

To become an expert 
oarsman one must give 
months, even years, to 
practice. This holds true 
of all sports in which one __. 
wishes to excel, and yet 
the average man evidently 
thinks, from the assurance 
he displays in sallying 
forth to ride, that he can 
without any training 
mount a horse and forth- 
with become a_ perfect 
horseman, when the only 
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equipment he has for the 
undertaking consists of 
his two legs which enable 
him to sit astride the 
saddle, But this does 
not constitute riding in 
its true sense. That isan 
accomplishment to be ac- 
quired only by the most 
painstaking training and 


long practice. When 
one sees the men—and 
women too, for that 


matter—who, having had 
no training and possess- 
ing no knowledge of the 
horse, yet insist upon at- 
tempting to ride, he is 
reminded forcibly of the 
old adage that every man 
thinks he can run a newspaper or 
keep a hotel. So it is with horseman- 
ship. If the novices who venture into 
Central Park on horseback and out 
upon the road could see themselves 
as the true horseman sees them, they 
would perhaps conclude that riding 
is an accomplishment in which they 
are wofully deficient. 

But the ridiculous features in the 
riding of the novice are of little im- 
portance as compared with the 
danger to the rider and a greater 
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danger to others, for it is the horse 
of the novice, for the most part, that 
makes riding on the Central Park 
bridle path, or any crowded thor- 
oughfare, so hazardous. Anything 
that gains the stamp of social appro- 
bation is sure to be taken up by a 
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veritabie army of would-be fashion- 
ables. This latter set, which in a 
city like New York is a numerous 
one, moved by an intense eagerness 
to “do the correct thing,” immedi- 
ately takes it up and makes a “ fad ” 
of it, regardless of such considera- 
tions as fitness or lack of fitness for 
the thing attempted. But fortunate- 
ly for horsemanship this superficial 
class does not’ constitute the 
great body of riders in the metro- 
polis. Horsemanship has taken too 
tirm a hold of the intelligent and 
wealthy portion of the community, 
who as a rule do things well, to be 
in danger of such declension. It has 
awakened an _ interest that has 
prompted the establishment of not 
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SOCIETY IN THE SADDLE—A 


less than half a dozen large training 
schools and several riding clubs, of 
which many of the best citizens of 
the city are members. The work of 
the training schools—and all of them 
are kept busy—includes individual 
instruction during the day and class 





RIDING ACADEMY CLASS. 


riding in the evening. A few years 
ago but one or two riding schools had 
been established in New York, and 
their recent increase shows how 
rapidly horsemanship has gained in 
popularity. The riding teachers, 
and each school has a number, are 
almost without exception drawn from 
the best European institutions of the 
kind. With such instructors the 
schools of New York are turning out 
as fine riders as the English or 
French academies. The number of 
enthusiastic equestrians and eques- 
triennes who own their own horses 
and ride with painstaking care to 
perfect themselves in the accomplish- 
ment, is growing larger every year. 
Class riding has become one of the 
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most enjoyable evening recreations 
of New York during the winter 
months. Every night in the week 
different classes fill the big riding 
academies and ride to the accom- 
paniment of music. The classes are 
led by professors of the school, and 
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ages of the wealth and fashion of the 
citv are to be seen on the East Drive, 
presents much the appearance of 
Rotten Row. This similarity has 
been greatly enhanced by the in- 
creased number of fine i!ders—men 
and women—who fly gayly along the 





ANOTHER RIDING 


are put through many fancy figures, 
which are varied with plain riding, 
sometimes the gallop, sometimes the 
sitting trot and more frequently the 
rising trot. On special nights jump- 
ing and exhibition riding of the 
most difficult sort are given. There 
are galleries for spectators in all the 
schools, and these are usually filled 
by friends of those in the ring. 
Class riding in the Park is very 
popular, and during the spring and 
fall excursions into the country in 
the cool of the day, returning by 
moonlight, after dining at some sub- 
urban hostelry, are frequent and 
highly pleasurable to the  partici- 
pants. 

Central Park, on a September af- 
ternoon, when the expensive equip- 
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bridle path that skirts the favorite 
drive. 

Riding is almost universally com- 
mended by physicians, and their in- 
dorsement of its health giving quali- 
ties has certainly contributed to the 
firm hold it has upon a great and 
growing constituency. The passion 


for outdoor exercise that has so 
thoroughly taken possession of 
American men is shared fully by 
their young wives and sisters. It is 


doubtful if any other form of sport 
in the open air appeals to them with 
anything approaching the same force. 
They have not the physical strength 
necessary for rowing and the active 
games whose votaries are animated 
by the reckless enthusiasm exhibited, 
for instance, in the gentle game of 
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football. Butthey can ride, and ride 
well, and with quite as keen enjoy- 
ment as their brothers. Another 
cause, perhaps, of the pastime’s rapid 
growth in popularity among women 
lies in the fact of the wonderful im- 
provement in riding habits. The old 
time habit, with its tremendous skirt, 
was an enormity—a thing to trans- 
form a handsome woman into a being 
so ill proportioned and so ungainly 
that it is a wonder she ever had the 
courage to disfigure herself with such 
an outrageous garb. But the habit 
of today is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever—when the right girl 


wears it. There is, perhaps, no cos- 
tume in whicha good figure appears 
to better advantage than in the latest 
style of snug fitting, short skirt 
habit. 

If the art of more skillful tailors 
figures to any extent in luring fair 
woman into horsemanship, then 
much honor to the tailor, though he 
be, as tradition hasit, but one ninth 
of a man. The fact that more 
women ride now than formerly is 
good enough reason why more men 
are at present enthusiastic riders ; 
for where the girls are there shall 
the men be also. 


HALLOWE’EN. 


(October 31st.) 


i 


Art Hallowe'en, so calm and still, 
All frisky spirits are astir; 

The fairies haunt the vale and hill, 
And witch-like elves meet to confer. 


Il. 


But we can well keep free from those, 
For by the fireside round about 

Sweet rosy maids meet with their beaux 
To spell their future fortune out. 


1G 


Chestnuts or walnuts, pair by pair, 
Are put upon the living coals, 

And if they lie contented there 
They represent two happy souls. 


IV. 


Some eat an apple, while they stare 
Within the telltale looking glass: 
And as they eat and comb their hair 

The fated face is sure to pass 


¥s 


Before their eyes. Some pull the kale ; 
Some try the oats, or size the sack : 
Some seek the rivulet in the vale, 
Some hemp seed sow for answer back. 


VI. 
Ah, me! How many spells of old 
To tell our fortunes I have seen ; 
No sweeter charm does memory hold, 
Than those past hours of Hallowe’en. 














A LIFE’S SPECULATIONS. 


WHEN a wee child I used to wonder why 

The bright stars fell not from the bending sky, 
For I no sky line saw to hold them by, 

When told of angels up beyond the blue, 

I used to wonder if the winged crew 

Flew races, when they'd nothing else to do. 


A little later, as around I played, 

And saw that young girls were so frail and ’fraid, 
I wondered why on earth a maid was made. 

No mortal use the timid things could be 

That a philosopher of six could see— 

So great a mystery was the sex to me. 


A few years more, when youth's expansive flame 
Put my philosophy of six to shame, 

A greater mystery the sex became. 

Next into college I for knowledge went 

And wondered at the time so vainly spent— 
Four years for learning things not worth a cent! 


A year of lounging in that sacred place, 

Then round the world to see the human race 

I wandered, and my wonder grew apace. 

More than seven marvels had the world for me, 
And this the greatest : why the poor should be 
Slaves of the rich men, when they might be free. 


But having had sufficient time to cool 

My fancy in this tough world’s roughest school 
I give up life’s conundrums—as a rule. 

Yet such is habit—howsoe’er we try— 

The other day I fell to wondering why 

In Yankee taverns they serve cheese with pie. 





Henry WW Austin. 
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AN ACCIDENTAL ROMANCE. 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


IS friends called Radnor Hunt 

a cynic. He laughed lightly 

when accused of being cold and 
unresponsive, and declared that 
he must have imbibed the trait 


unconsciously from the nature 
of his work, for winter  land- 
scapes were his specialty. But 


now and then when he was alone, in 
the little studio over the stable in 
Fifty Fifth Street, where he worked 
by day and slept by night, he would 
look at himself in the mirror over 
his dressing case and—laugh again, 
such a hard, bitter laugh, that some- 
times he shuddered on hearing it, 
and glanced fearfully around him as 
if dreading to see the author of the 
sound. 

“T, acynic, a woman hater!” he 
would mutter, putting his hand 
above his eyebrows and leaning for- 
ward to peer more closely at himself 
in the glass. ‘“ Bah! how blind the 
world is! Who would believe from 
this what rages here?” 

And with a quick motion he would 
sweep his hand across his face and 
place it for an instant over his heart. 
Then, as if in utter disgust with him- 
self, he would hastily turn out the 
light, fling himself on his bed, just 
as he was, and sleep thus till morn- 
ing. 
Kad yet Radnor Hunt was reckon- 
ed a moderately fortunate young 
man. He had come to New York 
knowing no one, and now, after a 
two years’ residence, he had had a 
picture in the Water Color which 
brought him orders for three others, 
while half a dozen periodicals were 
always ready to pay well for his 
“pot boilers,” the pen and ink work 
which Radnor despised. 

He was an only child. His father 
had been a country doctor in a Con- 
necticut town, who, contrary to the 
usual rule, had been proud of his 


son’s artistic tastes and had encour- 
aged him in them. This, instead of 
being grateful for it, Radnor fre- 
quently recalled with bitter regret. 

“Tf he had only laughed at my 
first attempt, taken my paints away 
from me and put me to some _ busi- 
ness,” he would sigh. “Then per- 
haps e 

But here he usually broke off his 
reflections, while a strange light 
would come into hiseyes. It was in 
this mood that he frequently sprang 
up from his work to jam his hat 
fiercely over his brows and go out 
to take a long walk that was utterly 
aimless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt had both died 
within a few month, of one another 
the winter before Radnor left home. 
He was twenty three then, and that 
summer he had passed with his 
cousin, Mrs. Stilton Barnes, in the 
Adirondacks. Mrs. Stilton Barnes 





’ was a Philadelphian who lived south 


of Market Street and who had at 
once conceived a great fondness for 
the handsome young relative whom 
she met for the first time in thirteen 
years at his mother’s funeral. 

Radnor well remembered having 
worshiped her at a respectful dis- 
tance when he was a small boy. She 
was then a happy hearted girl just 
leaving her teens behind her, and 
with her head too full of lovers,one of 
whom might turn out to be ahusband, 
to pay much attention to the little 
fellow in knickerbockers whom she 
often caught looking at her with 
unveiled admiration in his great 
blue eyes. 

Now positions were reversed. 
Camilla Hunt had become Mrs. 
Stilton Barnes, the wife of the well 
to do jeweler. The plumpness that 
had been the beauty of her youth 
had transformed itself into a buxom- 
ness that positively shocked Radnor 
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when he first beheld it. He wonder- 
ed how he could ever have found 
this woman charming and—here she 
was becoming really enthusiastic 
over him. 

“My dear cousin,” she exclaimed, 
“why did you not let me know what 
I was missing? Why, you would 
have been a treasure indeed at my 
Friday evenings last winter,” and 
she would put up her lorgnettes for 
another survey which sent the blood 
surging to poor Radnor’s cheeks and 
made him look handsomer than 
ever. 

Camilla Barnes was thoroughly 
candid and outspoken. Before she 
left Cheltenham she told Radnor 
that if she had had the slightest idea 
that he had developed into such a 
presentable specimen of humanity 
she would have had him out of that 
sleepy old town long before. 

“It’s too late in the season to do 
anything now,” she added, “but I 
must insist on your spending the 
month of August with us at Lori- 
mac. We shall then have plenty of 
opportunity to talk over the future.” 

Nor would she go away until 
Radnor had given his consent. After 
all, she was his cousin, and if she 
chose to extend to him the hospi- 
tality of a hotel, why should he not 
accept it, as he would have done at 
her own home ? 

Radnor’s pride was the most not- 
able element in his makeup. It was 
indomitable, unyielding. Evenas a 
boy it permeated his life, and made 
him miserable whenever in his 
studies he fell short of the high stan- 
dard he had set for himself. 

But for the reasons given he finally 
decided to accept his cousin Camil- 
la’s invitation. If he could have 
read the future and foreseen the con- 
sequences of that Adirondack visit, 
he would have shunned the placeasa 
plague spot. 

At least this was what he told hirm- 
self almost always when he recalled 
it. At other times he felt that he 
would not have had the experience 
left out of his life for all the joys 
that the entire span of three score 
and ten might have in store for him. 


AN ACCIDENTAL ROMANCE. 








Even before this period he had 
gained some fame and a little money 
as an illustrator of children’s books, 
and now that the last tie that bound 
him to Cheltenham was severed by 
his mother’s death, he decided that: 
he would take the step which the 
nature of his work rendered almost 
a necessity—settlement in some city 
close to his markets. 

However, this could now easily be 
deferred till fall, and meantime he 
had the estate to close up, and then 
the. month with Mrs. _ Barnes 
would doubtless do much toward the 
shaping of his plans. 

Radnor had traveled but little, 
still he possessed that quality of 
adaptiveness that made him seem 
easy and at home wherever he was. 
His mother had been a Bournie, of 
Huguenot descent, and of the most 
delicate refinement. Radnor in- 
herited this quality from her in very 
large degree, tempered with the rug- 
ged persistency and vigor of his 
father. 

Her cousin’s arrival at the Lorimac 
House created all the sensation Mrs. 
Stilton Barnes could have wished. 
With the tact of a true diplomatist she 
had said but little about him before- 
hand. Expectations too fully roused, 
she well knew, were almost invari- 
ably doomed to disappointment. So 
she had merely told a few of her 
most particular friends that she ex- 
pected a cousin of hers from New 
England. 

“A young artist,” she added, “ who 
has recently lost his mother, so 
I shall not be expected to. give 
him a gay time.” 

Men, of course, were scarce at this 
distance from the cities. There were 
any number of boys in their teens, 
and several dudes, who spent almost 
as much time as the ladies in devis- 
ing new combinations of sash and 
hat bands, outing jackets and shirts. 
This fact had been uppermost in 
Camilla Barnes’s mind when she 
asked Radnor to come to Lorimac. 
She felt that he would tower head 
and shoulders above all the other 
males at the hotel. 

“ And who knows but he may make 
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a rich catch ?” she even whispered to 
herself. 

It was a reversal of things, she 
knew, this exploiting of a man, but 
then the very uniqueness of the pro- 
cess added zest to it for this woman 
whose nature craved excitement of 
this sort above all other things. 

When Radnor’s train came in she 
walked across the road to the station 
to meet him. She had seen to it that 
he took the express, which would 
bring him to Lorimac just before the 
supper hour, when everybody was on 
the piazzas, looking out for the new 
arrivals. 

“You are very welcome, Radnor,” 
she said, when he came up to her 
amid the crowd. 

She gave him both her hands, 
forcing him to drop his valise while 
he took them fora moment. Then 
they walked across to the hotel to- 
gether, and while he registered, Mrs. 
Barnes tapped her jeweled fingers 
together and glanced half carelessly 
around the great office, with its big 
fire place in one corner and the many 
groups scattered about. And she 
saw in that apparently casual glance 
all she wanted, and knew that the 
first impression Radnor had made 
was an extremely favorable one. 

That evening, however, she intro- 
duced him to noone. They sat to- 
gether in a remote corner of the 
piazza, talking over old times, the 
future, the walks and drives around 
Lorimac. 

Radnor said but very little. Itwas 
not necessary. His cousin was fond 
of talking, and she certainly found 
Radnor a most attentive listener. 
The only fault she had to find with 
him was that he did not ask questions 
enough. There were dozens of pretty 
girls in the dining room at supper 
time, in a few of whom it might be 
supposed he would have some little 
interest. But he always allowed 
Camilla to speak of them first, except 
in one instance, and then he asked 
about a young lady whom she did 
not know and had not observed. 

“She came up on the train with 
me,” Radnor explained then, and 
Mrs. Barnes made a resolve to find 


out the entire facts about the new 
comer before she went to sleep that 
night. 

This was not difficult todo. Plead- 
ing fatigue from his journey, Radnor 
went to his room before ten, leaving 
his cousin to join a group of ladies 
who each evening occupied the same 
corner of the drawing room, and 
gossiped—gossiped of all that went 
on before their eyes, and of much 
else that never went on at all, with 
indefatigable zeal. 

“Oh, didn’t you see her?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. General Barentham 
when Mrs. Barnes mentioned the 
matter. “Ah, of course, you were 
absorbed in that charming cousin of 
yours. I trust you are not going to 
make a practice of keeping him en- 
tirely to yourself. But about Miss 
Bellman ; you must have heard of her 
coming. She is that New York girl 
who is so immensely wealthy in her 
own right, and with it all is so sub- 
limely beautiful. Did you ever, Mrs. 
Penford, see more exquisite color- 
ing?” 

“Never,” was Mrs. Penford’s em- 
phatic acquiescence. 

“And such repose of manner,” 
went on Mrs. Barentham. 

“Are you sure about that heiress 
part of it?” inquired Mrs. Barnes 
earnestly. “You know how often 
these rumors get out without one par- 
ticle of foundation.” 

“Oh, that is perfectly trustworthy, 
my dear,” rejoined the general’s 
wife. “The Bellman estate in New 
York is one of the best known of the 
vested interests in the metropolis.” 

“With whom is she here?” Mrs. 
Barnes now wanted to know. 

“With her uncle’s family, the 
Grants ; very distinguished people, 
too. The McBrintons know them, 
so I suppose we shall all be pre- 
sented tomorrow.” 

It was very seldom that Camilla 
Barnes’s conscience troubied her, 
and on this particular night it 
was not that which kept her 
awake long after she had sought 
rest. The single instance of Radnor’s 
manifestation of interest in the girls 
of the Lorimac, the exalted position: 
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financially occupied by Olive Bell- 
man, the coincidence of their hav- 
ing come up on the same train— 
these three facts combined kept 
Camilla’s brain in busy ferment for 
many hours. 

“ But I must be cautious,’’she kept 
reminding herself. “I must make 
haste very slowly. I wonder how 
long they are going to stay—how 
much time they will give me?” 

She was introduced to the Grants 
the next morning by Miss McBrinton, 
while the ladies were all gathered 
with their fancy work in a shady 
corner of the piazza. Olive was in- 
cluded in the presentation, but she 
seemed scarcely to heed the cere- 
mony. 

She had no work in her lap, but 
sat there with one hand on the rail- 
ing of the piazza, while her eyes 
were fixed most of the time on the 
hills across the lake. 

Radnor had gone by himself for a 
row. Mrs. Barnes never ventured on 
the water except for a few minutes 
in the evening. She had told him 
where to look for her when he came 
back. Everything had turned out so 
far exactly as she had planned. She 
hoped he would not stay out too 
long. With this one thought she re- 
turned to active participation in the 
discussion of Mrs. Dorrington’s 
nursemaid, who insisted on calling 
herself a governess, and hence de- 
clared that she had a perfect right 
to sit at the first table with the 
others. 

Olive rose presently and walked 
towards the front door, where she 
remained standing for a while, evi- 
dently drinking in to the full the ex- 
quisite view of the lake from this 
point. 

“My dear,” called her aunt, “ you 
are inthe sun. Let me send for your 
hat.” 

“Don’t bother, Aunt Elizabeth. I 
was just going up stairs, and I'll get 
it myself.” 

The girl disappeared, and at that 
moment Mrs. Barnes caught sight of 
Radnor returning in his boat. 


And the same thing happened dur- , 


‘ ing the next two days. It seemed 
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as if fate had decreed that the two 
were not to meet. 

But Camilla had ascertained that 
the Grants were to remain through 
the month, and she endeavored to 
possess her soul in patience, feeling 
that after all this was the very best 
of beginnings. 

“How like him she is,” she said to 
herself more than once, when notic- 
ing traits in Olive that made her 
seem different from the other girls. 
“They say that men always find 
their ideal in their opposites, but 
then it is the exceptions that prove 
the rule.” 

Of Olive herself she never once 
spoke to Radnor, but then so far as 
the girl’s position and prospects went 
there was no need for her to say a 
word. By nightfall of the day suc- 
ceeding her arrival the facts were 
known throughout the hotel. Radnor 
had played two or three games of 
billiards with General Barentham, 
and the general was almost as great 
a gossip as his wife. 

It was not until the third evening 
that the meeting took place, and then, 
oddly enough, it came about with- 
out the agency of Camilla at all, and 
while she was working hard to com- 
pass it in an entirely different way— 
seated in the writing room with Mr. 
McBrinton trying to persuade him 
to join her in getting up a launch 
party. 

Radnor meanwhile was in the par- 
lor, entertaining a large company of 
boys with stories of his bicycling ex- 
periences. It was while thus engaged 
that Mrs. McBrinton touched him on 
the shoulder and asked him if he 
would not make up a hand at whist 

When Mrs. Barnes came ina few 
moments later she caught her breath 
quickly on beholding her cousin 
seated vis-a-vis to Olive Bellman at 
the card table. 

After that the: acquaintance pro- 
gressed as rapidly as she could have 
desired. Nearly every morning found 
the two on the tennis courts, where 
they were the most evenly matched 
pair of players that the Lorimac had 
seen that season. Then in Olive 
Radnor found as enthusiastic a lover 
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of the water as himself, and the after- 
noons were devoted to exploring 
tours around the shores of the lake. 

Mrs. Grant or Mrs. McBrinton 
generally accompanied them on these 
expeditions, and it was odd to hear 
them sing Radnor’s praises among 
themselves. 

He was naturally chivalric towards 
all, and the little attentions he be- 
stowed on the chaperones were so 
self evidently spontaneous and dis- 
interested that the hearts of the old 
ladies were completely won. 

Mrs. Barnes felt as though she 
were on wings. It wasa real effort 
for her to keep her exultation under. 
Indeed, even now she never trusted 
herself to mention Olive’s name to 
her cousin. 

Thus affairs went on till the last 
week in August, when the grand 
Venetian Carnival was held on the 
lake. General Barentham took the 
greatest possible interest in the cele- 
bration and was determined that the 
Lorimac House should outdo all 
competitors in the grand _ proces- 
sion. He constructed a Lohengrin 
swan boat out of his naphtha launch, 
and after begging and entreating for 
three days, almost on his knees, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Olive Bellman’s 
consent to be the Venus who should 
sail in it. 

“But you don’t want a Venus, 
General Barentham,” she protested. 
“Venus belongs to Tannhaeuser. 
You want a Lohengrin if you are 
gcing to have a swan boat.” —_- 

“T want nothing of the kind,” the 
general responded. “I want you, and 
I am going to have you,” and in the 
end he triumphed. 

Radnor was selected to be Olive’s 
companion in the launch and do the 
steering in the dress of the Swan 
Knight,while the engineer, concealed 
as deftly as possible by the counter- 
feited wings, was tucked away in the 
stern. General Barentham was here, 
there and everywhere, managing the 
rest of his flotilla, and the guests of 
the Lorimac not in the “show,” as 
Radnor insisted on terming it, were 
accommodated on the steam launch 
Meteor. 


The procession started at four 
o’clock to make the tour of the lake, 
and the plaudits that greeted the 
swan barge everywhere were loud 
and prolonged. But the engine of 
the launch worked badly, and once 
the engineer was forced to run 
ashore to see what he could do at 
easing matters. 

This put them behind, and when 
they started on again it was already 
beginning to grow dark. 

The wind was rising too, and 
presently the boat was tossing in 
quite a sea. Radnor took off his 
coat and insisted on wrapping it 
around the “ Venus,” and they both 
cowered behind the windward wing 
of the Swan to escape as much as 
possible the pelting rain that now be- 
gan to descend. 

Not a very romantic situation 
truly, but nevertheless Radnor found 
in it his perilous turning point. 
Olive was so brave, so patient, so 
confident in his ability to bring them 
safely into port, showed to him, in 
short, a side of her character that 
had not yet been presented to him, 
that—well, he went down before it 
as so many men before him have 
done before their fates, and when he 
helped a wet, bedraggled Venus out 
of the boat at the Lorimac pier he 
realized that the sooner he got out 
of the Adirondack woods the better 
for his peace of mind. 

It had all come on him like a 
lightning stroke, or, as he preferred 
to compare it himself, with the swift- 
ness of the flash in night time 
photography. He had gone on so 
joyously, so confidently, with no 
thought beyond the contentment of 
the present. 

“But why should I not go on and 
be happy?” he asked himself that 
night as he tried calmly to review the 
situation. 

To be sure there were Miss Bell- 
man’s millions, contrasted with his 
own poverty. The world would be 
sure to talk, but then he would wait 
and work, and perhaps some day he 
would feel that the gulf between 
them was not too wide to be spanned 
by their clasped hands. And with 
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this ravishing possibility for his last 
waking thought he fell asleep. 

He woke early, and with the new 
hope strong within him, he felt he 
could not endure the confinement of 
four walls until his customary rising 
time. He dressed and went out to 
walk beside the lake, which now 
reflected back the overshadowing 
hills from a mirror-like surface that 
it seemed could not be the same on 
which the swan boat had been so 
rudely tossed but yesterday. He had 
never seen the Lorimac so peaceful ; 
all was quiet in the early morning ; 
even the birds seemed to have hushed 
their music for the moment. There 
was not a sound but the tiniest lap 
of the ripples against the stony 
shore at his feet and—yes, here was 
a jarring discord overhead as his 
walk brought him just beneath the 
summer house. 

Two French nursemaids were sit- 
ting there, talking in their own 
language, in which Radnor was well 
versed. 

“See there!” one of them ex- 
claimed. ‘Here he comes now. 
Madame Barnes arranged it well, 
did she not, that they go off in the 
swan boat? Such a fortune is not to 
be trapped every day, and as she 
couldn’t marry it herself, she wanted 
to have it in the family somewhere. 
It’s the talk of the house how she’s 
been playing off the handsome cousin 
for the xs 

But by this time Radnor was out 
of hearing, his cheeks flaming with 
indignation, his teeth set fiercely to- 
gether, his fingers tightly pressed 
against his palms. 

So he had been a puppet in the 
hands of the scheming Camilla. 
“A very docile and obedient little 
puppet,” as he told himself, for he 
had gone and done the very thing 
expected of him. 

As he would have scorned and 
loathed another man who would have 
deliberately lent himself to such a 
scheme, he now scorned and loathed 
himself, all innocent as he was. 
And his cousin Camilla? He felt 
that he could not bring himself even 
to see her again. 








The common talk of the house, for- 
sooth! Aye, this was easily believ- 
able, for had he not heard it with 
his own ears from the very nurse- 
maids? The Bournie pride rose 
tumultuously in Radnor’s_ breast. 
He wanted to get away from Lori- 
mac, from men and women, from 
himself, from everything that could 
remind him of his humiliation. 

His walk had now brought him to 

the fence which separated the hotel 
grounds from the forest adjoining. 
Placing his hands on the topmost 
rail Radnor vaulted lightly over and 
plunged into the underbrush, taking 
a certain sort of satisfaction in 
trampling down the low bushes that 
lay in his path. 
_ For an hour he roamed on, by 
some instinct always holding the lake 
in view. It seemed that he must keep 
in motion or be overwhelmed by the 
wild, maddening thoughts that were 
surging through his brain. 

He could liken himself only to 
Tantalus, about to drink of the life 
giving draught, to have it dashed 
from his very lips. But in his own 
case another cup had been substi- 
tuted—a cup so bitter and revolting 
that, strong man as he was, he shud- 
dered at the realization of its exist- 
ence. 

When or why he turned around he 
knew not, but presently he found 
himself approaching the hotel again. 
As soonas he caught sight of its out- 
lines he paused, half determined to 
strike off into the deeper woods. 
And at that instant he heard his 
name called. 

It was his cousin Camilla. She 
had been out looking for him, and 
now came forward, keen anxiety on 
her face and in her voice, as she ex- 
claimed: “My dear Radnor, what has 
come over you? I have been really 
concerned about you. Here it is 
almost ten and you have not been to 
breakfast yet. A maid said you had 
come into the woods, and you can 
imagine how eager I was to find you 
when I ventured here myself.” 

She held up her gown, to the trim. 
ming of which a many forked twig 
had fastened itself, shaking it at him 
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suggestively. But he neither answer- 
ed her smile with another, nor made 
any motion to disengage the dress. 
His face took on a hard, stern look 
Camilla had never seen on it before, 
and if Radnor had not been too fully 
preoccupied to notice it he would 
have been interested in observing 
the fading out of the smile on hers 
and the creeping into its place of a 
strange expression of commingled 
fear and defiance. 

There was a moment’s pause, the 
silence broken only by the stirring 
of the leaves overhead in the gentle 
breeze that had just sprung up, and 
by the shrill voice of one of the 
Carew boys calling out—“ Love, 
fifteen,” on the tennis grounds. Then 
Radnor spoke. 

“Why did you do this, Camilla?” 
he said. “No,” he went on hurriedly, 
as she opened her eyes in real or as- 
sumed mystification. ‘You need 
not waste time in asking what. I 
shall tell you all. You wanted me 
to marry rich, deliberately planned 
to have me do it, as any silly match 
making mother with a daughter to 
get off her hands would have done, 
and now the whole scheme is the talk 
of the servants’ hall and the 
sculleries. I am sorry to have to 
disoblige a lady, but under the cir- 
cumstances I must make my adieux 
to you at once.” 

He lifted his hat and struck off 
towards the hotel. 

“Radnor, you are mad,” Camilla 
called after him, but he never turned 
his head; and it was the talk of the 
house for the rest of the day that 
Radnor Hunt and his cousin had 
breakfasted separately. 

But the gossips had a yet richer 
feast in store. Radnor left on the 
noon train, and—how it got out no 
one exactly knew—but it was 
rumored fora fact that he had in- 
sisted on paying his own bill. Mrs. 
Stilton Barnes took her departure 
almost immediately afterwards, and 
the following week the Grants left 
for Au Sable Chasm, Miss Bellman 
of course accompanying them. 

All this, as has been explained, 
happened two years previous to the 


opening of the present account of 
Radnor Hunt. He had gone straight 
from Lorimac to New York, and 
plunged into work with desperate 
earnestness. And so well had he 
succeeded that, starting in the metro- 
polis without a friend, he had now 
not only a comfortable income, but 
would have been warmly welcomed 
at a dozen homes had he chosen to 
accept the invitations he received. 

He was even chary of companion- 
ship with his ownsex. It seemed as 
if his faith in the entire human 
species had been shaken, and while 
his fellow artists and the literary men 
with whom he came in contact, all 
liked him, none ever succeeded in 
becoming more than an acquaint- 
ance. 

And thus, lonesome as a hermit, 
Radnor lived on, taking his successes 
without enthusiasm, for there was 
no one else to reap the benefit of 
them. He suffered as one with- 
out hope, for no matter now what 
fame or riches he might attain, he 
felt that after what had happened 
he could never make any attempt to 
secure the only thing in the world 
that was precious to him. 

Sometimes during his long solitary 
vigils in the studio he would try and 
plan how things might have gone if 
he had not chanced to understand 
French. Already before the Carnival 
he had received an invitation to call 
if he made up his mind to settle in 
New York. He might. have been 
very intimate at the great house on 
Madison Avenue by this time. He 
passed it now and then in his walks, 
and once he met Olive just as she 
was crossing the sidewalk to step 
into the carriage. 

She smiled as she bowed, and 
turned partially as if she expected 
he was going to stop, but he walked 
on rapidly, and always after that 
avoided the avenue whenever pos 
sible. 

The first summer after his settle- 
ment in New York he spent in 
Europe, traveling and sketching; 
the second he went to Labrador with 
a scientific expedition. From this he 
had now returned, as the early 











October frosts were sending the 
reddened leaves skurrying to earth, 
and the out of town sojourners were 
hurrying back to their city homes. 

Radnor experienced a strange feel- 
ing of gladness when he caught 
sight of the uneven roof lines of the 
Knickerbocker townas he steamed up 
the bay. And yet he expected no 
one to meet him, and anticipated 
taking up the old life just where he 
had left off. 

Nevertheless this sense of odd con- 
tentment abided with him all through 
the turmoil and confusion of arriv- 
ing, and sent him for the night to one 
of the new palace hotels instead of 
to his lonely quarters in the studio. 

Had time cured the old wound, he 
asked himself? But no; he knew 
that could not be, and he expected 
to wake up the next morning his old 
self again. 

But the morrow found him still 
with the same inexplicable buoyancy 
of spirit, and the business friends 
whom he called on during the fore- 
noon congratulated him on the great 
good his trip had done him. Among 
the orders he received was one for a 
sketch in Central Park, and early in 
the afternoon he went up to the city’s 
great pleasure ground to _refreshen 
his memory of it. ' 

It was Saturday, and children 
were everywhere. A crowd of them 
of all sizes were eagerly gathering 
around the Lohengrin boats as Rad- 
nor strolled along the path that 
skirts the pond. 

The swan-like craft sent the young 
man’s mind backward with a rush; 
and yet in his present mood he did not 
try to stem the current of thought. 
On the other hand, he astonished 
himself by stepping aboard one of 
the boats fora sail. A nurse with 
three young charges occupied the 
seat with him, and had her hands 
and eves fully occupied in keeping 
them all out of the water. Radnor 
took pity on her at length, and of- 
fered to take one of them, a little 
girl, on his knee. ; 

This arrangement delighted the 
child, to say nothing of relieving the 
nurse, and presently the little thing 
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began to prattle away to Radnor as 
though he were an old acquaintance. 

“T’ve seen you before,” she 
presently announced, turning her 
gaze from the water in front of them 
to look up earnestly into his face. 

“Oh, I guess not,” he answered, 
smiling down into the deep blue 
eyes, the brows of which now began 
to knit in perplexed thought. “I 
never saw you in my life before to- 
day, so how could you see me?” 

“Yes, I did!” she persisted, “and 
it was ina boat with aswan to it just 
like this.” 

Radnor started. What could the 
child mean? She was certainly not 
over six. It was not possible she 
could remember that Lake Lorimac 
incident of two years before. 

“Where was it?” heasked. “ Here 
in Central Park ?” 

“Oh no, it was in a picture, and 
Cousin Olive wouldn’t tell me where 
the boat was, but she was in it too, 
all dressed in white and—why, then 
you must know Cousin Olive. I 
wonder if you like her as well as I 
do. Only she was cross—almost, 
when Flo and I found that picture. 
It was all wrapped up and—oh dear, 
she told me never to tell anybody 
and it would be all right, and now 
I’ve told you. But you won’t tell, will 
you?” 

Radnor, however, was not com- 
pelled to makea promise. The boat 
at this point, reached the landing 
stage again, and the nurse carried all 
her charges ashore with small cere- 
mony, the “ polite gentleman ” seem- 
ing scarcely to notice that they were 
gone. 

He sat there perfectly still while 
the boat made another tour of the 
lake. He was recalling incidents 
which he had thought never to recol- 
lect again. One of them, that of the 
photograph Miss Carew took of the 
swan boat just before they started. 
So Olive Bellman had kept this 
secretly as a treasure, not as a for- 
bidden object. Radnor had met Mr. 
Grant more than once and had been 
asked why he did not call. What if— 
well, what if there were two sides to 
the picture, and money were to stand 














in the way of the happiness of the one 
who possessed it because of pride in 
the other? 

How should he, Radnor Hunt, deal 
with the problem ? 

This was the question that kept the 
young artist’s thoughts active as he 


UNBROKEN. 
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sun dipped towards the west, and the 
dead leaves blew up about him spite- 
fully as he walked rapidly along, but 
somehow it seemed to Radnor, as one 
struck him in the face now and then, 
as if they were not the withered rem- 
nants of a dead summer, but the 





# 


AT a quaint shop, wherein were sold 
All curious objects rare and old,— 
Books, carvings, porcelain and plate 
Of fashion odd and out of date—- 

I found this china drinking cup, 
And, for a trifle, picked it up. 


IV. 
Midway around the leafy cask 
His goodwife’s face, like some old mask 
Of Laughter, glows beneath the vine 
The while she foots it, warm with wine 
And, like her frolic comrades, bent 
On festal mirth and merriment. 





VI. 


Yet, on their swift unending round— i" 
Without a motion or a sound— 
These noisy peasants will keep up f 
Their revels round my drinking cup, 
Until, by some uncareful maid, 

In fragments on the floor they’re laid. 


strode homewards that afternoon. hopeful blossoms of a dawning 
The air was coming on chill as the spring. 
UNBROKEN. 


IIT. 


Maddest of all the merry group 

Which thus encircles stave and hoop, 
The farmer in his cap and blouse 

Roars a right jovial vintage rouse, 

Nor heeds—so drowned in wine is he--- 
How Jean with Julie’s cheek makes free. 




















II. 


See, ‘tis a wine cask, wreathed about 
With broad,green vineyard leaves without, 
Round which a ring of peasants dance 
With vigor more than elegance, 

While laughter, loud and long, is seen 
Breaking their parted lips between. 


V. 


Standing upon my mantel there, 

No blood of grape, or dark or fair, 
Exhales its balmy breath for me ; 

And, save a carven rosary 

From some spoiled convent, three or four 
Odd trinkets are its only store. 


Charles Hl. Liders. 











VERA SHAMARIN. 


A STOAY OF SISERTAN EXILE. 


By William Murray Graydon. 


CHAPTER I. 
INSPECTOR SANDOFF. 


ICTOR SANDOFF, the Inspec- 
tor of that famous and dreaded 
branch of the Russian police known 
as the “ Third Section,” was seated 
in acheerful room at his headquar- 
ters. These, for the sake of 
secrecy, were located in the second 
floor of an old building which stood 
on a narrow and little frequented 
street not far from the Admiralty 
Place. The house was guarded day 
and night by police spies, and a secret 
entrance in the rear permitted San- 
doff to enter and depart at will. As 
the history of Sandoff is a somewhat 
remarkable one, a few words con- 
cerning him will not be out of place 
at this point. 

He was a man of tall and slender 
build, with a light beard and mus- 
tache, deep blue eyes, a ruddy com- 
plexion, and an expression that had 
a charm allits own, It betokeneda 
strong individuality and arare depth 
of character. At the time when this 
history opens he was just thirty years 
of age, and though possessed of a for- 
tune that yielded an ample income, 
his time was devoted to the service 
of the Bureau of Police. He had al- 
ready made his name dreaded among 
the revolutionary classes of St. 
Petersburg, and more than one un- 
happy prisoner immured in the For- 
tress dungeons, or plodding the snows 
of Siberia, owed his arrest and con- 
viction to Victor Sandoff. He found 
a keen zest in the pursuit of 
criminals. In devoting his life to 
this work he was actuated by mo- 
tives which none could question, for 
his father, Colonel Sandoff, who was 
Minister of Police at St. Petersburg 


during a long period, had _ been 
brutally assassinated ten years be- 
fore, presumably by the Nihilists 
whose enmity he had incurred. 

Though the assassins were never 
discovered, Victor Sandoff becanie 
more attached to his chosen profes- 
sion each year, partly from a desire 
to avenge his father’s death indi- 
rectly—for he had lost hope of find- 
ing the real criminals after this lapse 
of time, and partly because he had 
inherited a natural aptitude for 
police work, his grandfather, as well 
as his father, having been identified 
with that branch of the ministry in 
his time. Sandoff was well educated 
and possessed a fluent knowledge of 
French and English, as well as his 
own language. He was well fitted 
to assume the high position that was 
his in the social and military circles 
of the Russian metropolis. He had 
wealth, for the fortune left him by his 
deceased mother yielded an annual 
income of thirty thousand rubles. 
But only on rare occasions was he 
seen in the clubs or salons of St. 
Petersburg, for the present state of 
Russia kept the Bureau of Police 
constantly on the alert. If Victor in 
his own heart preferred the gayer 
side of life he made no sign. He 
was untiring in his labors, and pos- 
sessed the full confidence of the 
Czar and of the ministry. 

He had an uncle in St. Petersburg 
with whom he was not on good terms 
owing to causes which will appear 
later. This was Count Sandoff, his 
father’s brother, a man sixty years 
of age, who divided his time between 
the clubs, the gaming table, and his 
yachts. He was reputed to be 
wealthy, but though ostensibly the 
owner of a mansion on the Court 
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Quay and a country house on the 
Gulf of Finland, his losses at cards 
had covered his property with mort- 
gages to the full extent of its value. 
Count Sandoff was living on the edge 
of a volcano into which he was liable 
to be precipitated at any day. 

To return to Victor. His position 
in St. Petersburg was a peculiar one. 
As chief of the terrible Third Section 
his power was almost unlimited. He 
had his own force of men, and every 
month a large sum of money was 
placed to his credit in the Bank of 
Russia for current expenses. He 
was directly responsible to no one 
byt the Minister of Police. His as- 
sistant and confidant in the affairs of 
the Third Section was Serge Zamosc 
—himself a very clever police agent. 
Zamosc was a short, spare man, and 
always wore his face smooth shaven, 
the better to assume needed dis- 
guises. He was about forty years 
old, and had been in the service for 
nearly one half of that period. It 
was he who ferreted out information 
for Sandoff, and then acted upon it 
according to the latter’s instructions. 

On this particular evening Inspec- 
tor Sandoff was in a complacent 
frame of mind as he sat smoking a 
fragrant cigar and sipping vodka 
and water from a glass standing on 
the table beside him. He was mo- 
mentarily expecting to hear of an 
important arrest that would bring 
no little credit to him and his depart- 
ment. Felix Shamarin, a leader of 
the revolutionary party, and the pub- 
lisher of its most incendiary news- 
paper, had long evaded the utmost 
vigilance of the police, who had been 
endeavoring to arrest him for a 
dozen offenses of which he was be- 
lieved to be guilty or cognisant. 
Victor Sandoff’s men had at length 
discovered that he had found a re- 
fuge ina densely populated part of 
St. Petersburg, lying between two of 
the canals that intersect it. Since 
early morning the cordon of police 
had been tightening its lines about 
the locality in which Shamarin was 
supposed to be hiding, and it was 
almost impossible that he could es- 
cape. 
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As he sat and waited for the ex- 
pected news, Sandoff’s thoughts went 
back to a previous encounter he had 
had with the set of Nihilists to which 
Shamarin belonged—an encounter so 
remarkable that every incident ‘of it 
was indelibly graven upon his 
memory. He leaned back in his 
chair, contemplating the bluish haze 
of cigar smoke that dimmed the ceil- 
ing,and dreamily reviewed the scene 
as it passed before him. 

At an early hour one morning, a 
little more than a year before, he had 
gone, with four of his men, to an ob- 
scure quarter of the town to raid a 
house believed to be the headquart- 
ers of Shamarin’s seditious journal. 
An entrance was forced, but the police 
encountered a more stubborn resist- 
ance than they had expected. There 
was a fierce fight, and in the struggle 
Sandoff’s forces became divided. 
The leader himself laid low two of 
the men who sprang upon him, and 
a third antagonist turned and fled 
before him. Sandoff’s blood was up, 
and, his zeal outrunning his discre- 
tion, he pursued the fleeing Nihilist 
along a dark passageway, at the fur- 
ther end of which the fugitive was 
lost to sight. Stumbling blindly for- 
ward in the almost total darkness, 
Sandoff passed through a doorway. 
Instantly the door closed behind him, 
and he heard the sharp click of a key 
turning in the lock. 

The sound told him the peril of 
his situation. Heturned and grasp- 
ed the handle of the door, but could 
not budge it. He felt along the wall 
—for there was not a ray of light— 
and to his dismay found that he was 
in a small, square room, with no 
means of exit—no avenue of 
escape from the cruel and unscrupu- 
lous men who held him prisoner. 

As minutes passed by his hope of 
rescue grew fainter and fainter. The’* 
sounds of strife gave way to a com- 
plete silence. His men must have 
been outnumbered and overpowered 
by the Nihilists, and it would be 
hours before his absence would be 
discovered by the police and rein- 
forcements sent to ascertain what had 
become of him. Before that time 











his fate was sure to be sealed. He 
could expect no mercy from his re- 
lentless enemies, who would wreak 
upon him a terrible vengeance for 
their losses in the fight with the 
police. 

Sandoff had almost abandoned 
himself to despair when he heard a 
slight sound that seemed to come 
from the wall behind him. He was 
nerving himself to meet what he sup- 
posed must be his executioner,when a 
soft voice whispered: 

“Make no noise as you value your 
life!” 

A hand grasped his arm, and drew 
him toward a secret door that had 
opened in the wall of his prison. A 
faint gleam of light shone through it, 
dimly revealing to Sandoff’s aston- 
ished eyes the figure of a woman. 

Mindful of her injunction, he fol- 
lowed her noiselessly through the 
secret doorway into a _ narrow 
passage. She led the way around 
several corners and down a winding 
flight of stairs, finally pausing in a 
small paved court hemmed in by 
lofty brick walls. 

The light here was still too dim to 
reveal her face, but her figure was 
slight and her voice was of singular 
sweetness. 

“T have saved your life, Victor 
Sandoff,” she said to him, “and at 
great peril to my own, as you will 
believe. Some day I may exact a 
similar favor of you. Will you grant 
it if that time ever comes ?” 

Sandoff was influenced by the 
tinge of romance that invested the 
situation. He was deeply grate- 
ful to the woman who had saved 
him, so he readily promised to grant 
whatever she might ask him. 

“ Swear it!” she said, and without 
hesitation he took the required oath. 
_ Then she led him by more than 
one barred and bolted gate to a 
street on the canal bank, and left 
him there, vanishing without a word 
and as mysteriously as she had come. 
He knew his surroundings, and 
quickly made his way to the nearest 
police bureau, gathered a force of 
officers, and returned as speedily as 
possible to the house from which he 
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had just escaped. All was quiet 
there. Sandoff’s four men were 
found lying in the hallway, bound 
and gagged, and all of them more or 
less severely wounded. The 
Nihilists, who had no doubt taken 
alarm on discovering Sandoff’s es- 
cape, had fled from the house, and 
disappeared in the mazes of the 
great city. 

It was a year ago that these things 
had happened, and though Sandoff 
made diligent inquiry through his 
men as to the identity and where- 
abouts of the girl—for he was con- 
vinced that she must be very young 
—he never discovered the slightest 
trace of her. Tonight, under the 
fragrant influence of his cigar— 
which may have been stronger than 
usual—he found himself wondering 
vaguely if the fulfillment of his’ 
oath would ever be exacted, and try- 
ing to recall the girl as she appeared 
to him that night. 

From this train of reveries he was 
aroused by footsteps in the hall. 
Then came a sharp rap on the door. 
As the command to enter left Sand- 
off’s lips Serge Zamosc stepped into 
the room, followed by a short thick 
set man, muffled to his ears in a 
great coat. Zamosc’s manner gave 
evidence of excitement. He glanced 
at Sandoff, and then turned to his 
companion, who stood awkwardly in 
the center of the floor with his eyes 
downcast and his hands pulling 
nervously at his fur coat. 

“ This is the Honorable Inspector,” 
he cried impatiently. ‘“ Now speak! 
Tell him what you know. If you 
have brought me here for nothing, it 
will fare ill with you. 

“T found this fellow in the street a 
few moments ago,” he added to 
Sandoff. “He insisted that he had 
something of importance to com- 
municate, and as he would have 
nothing to say to me, but insisted 
on seeing you, I thought it best to 
let him have his way. Possibly he 
brings some news bearing on the 
Shamarin affair.” 

Sandoff turned to the man, whose 
dress and appearance showed him to 
belong to the lower classes. 
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“Well, what is it?” he said kindly. 
“T am Inspector Sandoff.” 

“I—I beg pardon, your honor,” 
stammered the fellow appealingly. 
“‘I—I must see you alone.” 

“Very .well,” replied Sandoff. 
“ That is easily arranged.” 

He led the man into the adjoining 
apartment, which was the middle one 
of the suite of three rooms which 
formed the headquarters of the 
Third Section. A third room ad- 
joined this, and like the one into 
which Sando# had just ushered his 
visitor, it had a few chairs, a table, 
and a cot, and was lighted by asmall 
barred window high up in the wall. 
These two rear apartments had wit- 
nessed many a tragic scene, for here 
prisoners were often brought for 
secret examination, and sometimes 


‘confined for a day or two. The walls 


were thick and the doors massive. 

When Sandoff had shut off com- 
munication with the front room by 
closing the door, he turned ques- 
tioningly to the stranger, who was 
sitting on the edge of a chair, with a 
very pale face. 

“Ts it true, your honor,” began the 
man finally, in a weak, quavering 
voice, “that a reward of five thou- 
sand rubles is offered for informa- 
tion that will cause the arrest of Felix 
Shamarin, the Nihilist ?” 

The fellow spoke the last words 
glibly enough. He had evidently 
committed them to memory. 

“Ah!” thought Sandoff, “an in- 
former? 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “it is true that 
such a sum will be paid—not for any 
indefinite information, though. We 
have already located our man within 
acertain radius. Who are you, and 
what do you know?” 

“My name is Poussin,” replied the 
fellow. “I have come to claim the 
reward. Felix Shamarin is in hiding 
at the house of one Lyapin, a lock- 
smith, who dwells on the bank of 
the Fontana Canal, near the Ostroff 
bridge. He intends to escape before 
the break of another day, so you 
must lose no time if you wish to take 
him.” 

Sandoff’s eyes sparkled. 
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‘Are you sure this information is 
correct ?” he asked. 

“You can rely on it,” said Poussin. 
“Tam ina position to know. But I 
trust that your honor will keep my 
share in the matter a secret,” he con- 


tinued imploringly. “If it were 
known, my life would not be worth 
a kopec.” 


“ Have no fear,” said Sandoff. “If 
you are betrayed it will be your own 
doing. As for the reward, you will 
get it in good time, provided your 
information proves to be correct.” 

He was interrupted by a sudden 
rap on the door, and when he walked 
over and opened it slightly he saw 
the face of his man Ivan, whose duty 
it was to stand guard in the hall. 

“Beg pardon, your honor,” said 
the servant, “but a lady is outside 
demanding to see you. I told her 
that you were busy, but she would 
take no denial. She insists on speak- 
ing with you, and refuses to go 


’ 


away.’ 
“What does she look !ike ?” asked 
Sandoff, wrinkling his brow. “Has 


she ever been here before ?” 
“Not to my knowledge,” replied 


Ivan. “Her face is covered with a 
thick veil, but she appears to be 
young.” 


Sandoff hesitated for an instant. 
The wrinkles deepened on his fore- 
head, and his hands trembled slightly 
as they rested on each side of the 


doorway. 
“T will see her ina few moments,” 
he announced abruptly. “Give her 


that message, Ivan, and bid her wait 
in the hall.” 

As Ivan went back to the front 
room, Sandoff closed the door and 
turned to Poussin. 

“You must excuse me for a mom- 
ent,” he said. ‘“ Some one is waiting 
for a private interview with me. I 
am going to put you in here,” leading 
the way to the rear apartment, “and 
as my agent Zamosc will be with 
you, I must caution you to be silent 
and to make no reply to any ques- 
tions he may ask you,” for it was 
Sandoff’s custom to permit the iden- 
tity of informers to be known to none 
but himself. 
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“T know better than to open my 
lips,” returned the fellow shrewdly, 
and the reply thoroughly satisfied 
Sandoff. He left his companion and 
passed through to the outer room. 
Zamosc was sitting there by the desk, 
perusing a newspaper. 

“T must ask you to retire to the 
rear room for a little while,” said 
Sandoff hurriedly. ‘“ You heard Ivan 
state that a lady wishes to see me. I 
think I know what she wants. It is 
some personal affair that should have 
been arranged at my house, but since 
she is here I may as well see her.” 

“Don’t apologize, I beg of you,” 
replied Zamosc. He walked quietly 
back and entered the rear room, 
where Poussin was already seated. 

Sandoff followed him, and then 
returned to the front apartment, 
closing both doors. He walked to 
the hall door and threw it open. 
“You may come in,” he said. “I am 
at leisure now.” 

With a soft rustling of skirts a 
woman entered. She glided to the 
center of the room without a word, 
and quickly removed her cloak and 
veil. 

Sandoff was thrilled with amaze- 
ment and admiration. His eyes 
were riveted upon the slender figure 
standing opposite him—so close that 
he could have touched her by extend- 
ing his hand. He had seen many 
beautiful women in his time, but 
never one to match this young girl— 
for she was scarcely more than 
twenty. Her hair was of a rich 
golden brown, her eyes gleamed with 
a slightly darker shade of the same 
color, from beneath long drooping 
lashes ; her cheeks were faintly tinged 
with a hue like the early bloom of a 
peach, and the ivory whiteness of 
her neck and throat was only equaled 
by the pearly rows of teeth that 
showed through her parted lips as 
she breathed quickly and deeply. 
She wore a close fitting dress, made 
of dark material and richly trimmed 
with sable fur. 

The two stood in silence for a 
moment, and then, meeting Sandoff’s 
eye, the girl blushed. 

“You don’t know me?” she said 
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abruptly. “Do you remember the 
night of the 30th of December, one 
year ago “i 

The sweet voice, the accent, re- 
vealed the truth to Sandoff instantly. 

“Yes; I remember now,” he said 
gravely. “It was you who saved my 
life.” 

“And you remember the promise 
you made me?” she continued. 

Sandoff inclined his head. He was 
greatly troubled by this visit, now 
that he began to guess its import. 
Yet he had no thought of breaking 
his oath. 

“What can I do for you ?” he said. 
“Speak! Don’t be afraid.” 

The girl’s eyes sought the floor for 
a moment, and then were turned to 
Sandoff entreatingly. 

“Tt is not for myself that I have 
come here tonight,” she said. “I 
want you to save the life of a friend 
—as Il once saved yours. Unless he 
can leave the city before daylight he 
is lost. Only one thing can aid him, 
and that is a passport.” 

“His name?” demanded Sandoff 
quickly. “Tell me his name!” 

The girl sank upon a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. She 
sobbed audibly for an instant, and 
then looked up appealingly through 
her tears. 

“His name,” she replied in a ~ 
broken .voice, “is Felix Shamarin. 
He is my _ brother. I am Vera 
Shamarin.” 








CHAPTER II. 
THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT SANDOFF. 


i % HE effect of the girl’s brief words 

upon Sandoff was. startling. 
His face suddenly assumed the color 
of ashes; he retreated to his desk, 
and stood there supporting himself 
by one hand and looking down at 
Vera Shamarin with an expression 
that was hard to define—a glance of 
mingled horror and pity. 

The girl sprang forward and threw 
herself at his feet. 

“Save him! Save him!” she cried 
incoherently. “He is my brother— 
all that I have in the world. If he is 
taken they will send him to Schlus- 




















selburg or to Siberia—or perhapseven 
worse.” 

Sandoff drew back a little. 

“Do you realize what you are ask- 
ing of me?” he said. ‘“ Do you know 
that I could have granted you any- 
thing rather than that ?” 

He spoke in a low tone and signi- 
fied to the girl to be equally cautious. 
But she was in no mood for reason- 
ing. 
“Your oath! Remember your 
oath!” she cried. ‘“ You dare not 
break it. You must save my brother, 
as you have sworn to do. It cannot 
imperil you, for none will ever know 
how he ‘escaped. Give him sucha 
passport as you give to your own 
agents when they are sent out of 
Russia on police business. He will 
be perfectly disguised, and the man- 
ner of his escape will never even be 
suspected.” 

She looked at Sandoff, and seeing 
no trace of pity or of yielding on his 
stern features, she sank back on the 
chair and gave way to a flood of 
tears, her slender frame shaking with 
emotion. 

Sandoff fixed his eyes vacantly on 
the floor. He was passing through a 
tremendous mental struggle. He 
could easily do what this girl asked 
of him—but only at the cost of his 
honor. He did not fear that his 
treachery to the government would 
be discovered—his power was too ab- 
solute for that—but he knew that the 
sting of conscience would be always 
with him; that he would ever be re- 
minded by that self accusing mentor 
of his unfitness to retain his high 
position and the confidence of the 
Czar. But on the other hand his 
word was binding. He had sworn to 
aid this girl to his utmost power— 
had taken the oath with a full know- 
ledge of the straits into which it 
might some day lead him, remote as 
such a contingency seemed at the 
time. Moreover, her tears and her 
beauty now moved him to pity. He 
deplored the fact that one so young 


and fair should be connected with’ 


the revolutionary party. 
As he thus reviewed his unpleasant 
situation, a clock on his desk struck 
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the hour of ten, and the girl rose 
quickly to her feet. 

“If you intend to save him you 
must lose no time,” she sobbed. 
“Your police are drawing closer 
every moment, and he dare not leave 
his hiding place without means of 
getting away from thecity. Do you 
think that it cost me nothing to save 
your life a year ago? You are mis- 
taken. My act was discovered, and 
I was cruelly beaten. But for my 
brother I should have been killed. 
Do you still hesitate? If you care 
nothing for your oath, I appeal to 
your pity. Help me, I implore you, 
and I shail be grateful as long as I 
live. If you will send my brother 
safely out of Russia, I promise you 
that he shall never return. My in- 
fluence over him is great, and he will 
do what I ask. Oh, help him—help 
him for my sake P 

Her voice failed her. She stood 
before Sandoff with her hands out- 
stretched, and the tears coursing 
down her cheeks. He was visibly 
moved by her misery. 

“ Have no fear, your brother shall 
be saved,” he said gently. “TI will 
keep my promise, even at the sacri- 
fice of my honor. In return I ask of 
you two things—that Felix Shamarin 
shall never return to Russia, and 
that none shall know what I have 
done tonight.” 

“Yes, yes, I promise,” she whisper- 
ed brokenly. “You may rely upon 
it.” She caught his hand and 
covered it with kisses, but Sandoff 
quickly withdrew it, and, turning 
away without a word, seated him- 
self at his desk. For afew moments 
he wrote briskly, glancing from time 
to time at the clock, while Vera’s 
eyes followed every motion of his 
own. 

Finally he laid aside his pen and 
handed her a folded paper. 

“Here is a passport for your 
brother,” he said quietly. “It is 
made out fictitiously, of course, but 
none will question the signature, and 
if he is properly disguised there will 
be no risk, either to him or to me. 
At midnight a through train leaves 
the Moscow terminus for Berlin. 
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Let him take it, if possible. But are 
you sure that he can pass through 
the police lines in safety—my men 
are very close to Lyapin’s house ?”’ 

The girl started violently. “Ah, 
you know where he is concealed?” 
she cried. “ You are the most noble 
—the most generous of men. _ Yes, 
he can pass through in safety; there 
is a Way.” 

She tried to say 
voice choked with 
hastily donned her 
and approached the 
preceded her. 

“God bless you, Inspector Sand- 
off,” she whispered. 

The door opened and closed. Her 
light footsteps echoed through the 
hall and down the staircase. Then 
all was silence. 

When she had gone Sandoff re- 
mained standing a moment by the 
door, pressing his hands to his fore- 
head as though he would stifle the 
conflicting thoughts that were 
struggling for mastery in his brain. 

Then he picked upa glass of vodka 
from the table, and swallowed a little 
of the strong spirit. The composing 
effect of this was instantaneous. He 
walked steadily across the floor and 
threw open the door of the middle 
room. An expression of relief ap- 
peared on his face as he saw that the 
apartment was empty, and the rear 
door as he had left it. 

“My fears were groundless,” he 
thought. “Zamosc is the last man to 
pry into private affairs.” 

He opened the back room and 
called the occupants out. 

“T regret being compelled to keep 
you waiting so long,” he said in 
apologetic tones. “ My visitor was 
very importunate.” 

“It makes no difference,” said 
Zamosc ; “ but Iam glad that you are 
here all the same, for I have an im- 
portant engagement, and must leave 
atonce. It is already half past ten. 
What about this stupid fellow 
whom I brought here?” he added in 
alow tone. “Does he know any- 
thing of the Shamarin affair?” 
“Nothing new,” replied Sandoff. 


more, but her 
emotion. She 
cloak and veil 
door. Sandoff 


“ He tells me that Shamarin is con- 











cealed within half a mile of the Os- 
troff bridge on the Fontana Canal— 
a piece of information which we 
have known for the past two days. 
By the way, if anything turns up 
before morning, let me know. I shall 
remain here all night.” 

“Very well,” said Zamosc. 

He passed out of the room. and 
his quick, firm footsteps were heard 
descending the stairs. 

Sandoff turned to Poussin, who 
was seated on a chair, fumbling with 
his cap. 

“Follow me. I have something to 
say to you,” he commanded. 

He passed into the front room 
with Poussin at his heels, and, stop- 
ping before a ponderous iron chest 
in one corner, unlocked and opened 
the lid. He took out a roll of bank 
notes—a portion of his private for- 
tune, received that morning from 
his bankers—and, approaching the 
table, counted out six thousand 
rubles in full view of Poussin, who 
watched the operation with spark- 
ling eyes. Then he passed them into 
the fellow’s hand. 

“ Here is the reward for your in- 
formation, and an extra thousand 
besides,” he said. “ Put the money 
away, and say nothing to any one of 
what has occurred tonight. Do you 
understand? You must keep the 
information about Shamarin strictly 
to yourself. If you disobey me you 
will probably lose your money and 
your life, too. Stay, you had better 
not return to yourhome tonight. Go 
to some other quarter of the city. 
That is all. Remember my warn- 
ing!” 

Poussin stuffed the bank notes 
into his pocket with a_ trembling 
hand. His eyes were fairly bulging 
from their sockets at the unpre- 
cedented sight of so much money. 
He would have fallen at the feet of 
his benefactor, but Sandoff’s manner 
forbade any such demonstration. 

The latter was tempted for an in- 
stant to ask the fellow if Zamosc 
had remained in the back room with 
him all the time, but a second later 
he changed his mind. He had im- 
plicit faith in his agent, and felt 



























ashamed of the momentary suspicion 
that had crossed his mind. He opened 
the door, and Poussin shuffled out, 
half crazy with joy, and went slowly 
through the hall and down the 
stairs. 

Sandoff paced the floor a couple 
of times, and then, drawing his chair 
up to the lamp that was burning 
cheerily on his desk, he lit a fresh 
cigar and picked up one of the even- 


-ing papers. The clock unceasingly 


ticked off the minutes, and the street 
without, at first enlivened by the oc- 
casional tread of a passer by, soon 
became entirely deserted. 

* %* * * * 

On this same evening, and while 
Victor Sandoff was reading the St. 
Petersburg papers at the head- 
quarters of the Third Section, his 
uncle, Count Sandoff, was engaged 
in a similar occupation in his luxur- 
iously furnished library of his stately 
residence on the Court Quay. A 
touch of gout had confined him to 
the house, and his right leg was 
propped on a couch surrounded by 
soft pillows. Consequently he was 
in an unusually vile temper, and this 
frame of mind was aggravated by 
the merry and continuous tinkle of 
bells from the sleighs that were 
speeding swiftly over the ice covered 
waters of the Neva, and along the 
frozen surface of the Quay. 

Count Sandoff was a short, portly 
man, some sixty years of age. His 
features, once handsome and aristo- 
cratic, had become coarse and bloat- 
ed by reason of many years of con- 
stant and excessive dissipation. As 
already stated, the count was on bad 
terms with his nephew Victor, and 
the cause of this estrangement shall 
be explained. 

When Victor’s mother died— 
shortly before the assassination of 
her husband—she left to the latter 
her fortune, the income to be used 
by him during his lifetime, and the 
principal to revert to Victor at his 
father’s death. But the property 
was not legally tied up, and know- 
ing this, Count Sandoff, who needed 
a large sum of money to retrieve re- 
cent losses at the gaming table, 
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applied to his brother for a loan of 
one hundred thousand rubles from 
his deceased wife’s estate. Colonel 
Sandoff refused the request abso- 
lutely. He was a manof honor, and 
knew how little chance there was of 
the money being returned. More- 
over, some years before, when the 
position of the brothers was reversed, 
a similar request on his part— 
though for a much smaller sum—had 
been indignantly refused by the 
count, who could easily have spared 
the money at that time. 

From this point dated the coolness 
between the brothers; and when, 
after the death of his father, Victor 
came into possession of his inheri- 
tance, the count’s animosity toward 
his nephew deepened. He envied 
the young man the possession of so 
much wealth, which he fancied 
should, at least in part, have belong- 
ed to him. Indeed he went so faras 
to enter into a conspiracy with one 
of Victor’s own men—a very am- 
bitious and unscrupulous fellow— 
with a view to accomplishing the 
downfall of his nephew by whatever 
foul means the course of events 
might offer. Up to the present time 
nothing had been accomplished, in 
spite of the count’s influence, which 
by the way was considerable. The 
name of his assistant in this nefarious 
plot was Serge Zamosc. 

Perhaps the count’s thoughts were 
dwelling on the family feud this 
evening, for his face wore a bitter 
expression as he pored over the 
columns of the paper. Finally he 
flung the sheet aside with a mutter- 
ed curse, and reached for a bell cord 
with the intention of summoning his 
servant. But before he could touch 
it a shadow fell across the doorway, 
and Serge Zamosc entered the room 
with an ease of manner that showed 
him to be a frequent and unan- 
nounced visitor. 

‘Qh, it’s you, is it?” said the count 
curtly. “Sit down. Nothing new, 
I suppose? Have a glass of wine?” 

“Yes to the first question, no to 
the last,” replied Zamosc quietly, as 
he settled himself in an easy chair by 
the count’s side. 
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“What! Has your clever brain 
discovered a plan?” demanded the 


latter, suddenly becoming animated. - 


“Do you mean to say that I shall 
succeed at last—after all this time! 
Don’t keep mein suspense. Explain 
yourself.” 

“Softly, softly,” replied Zamosc. 
“T said nothing of the sort, did I? 
But let us suppose that I Aad succeed- 
ed—that I ad discovered a sure and 
speedy way of accomplishing your 
object. Would you in that event be 
prepared to carry out the agreement 
you made some time ago?” 

“You are concealing something,” 
growled the count in reply. “Why 
don’t you come tothe point, Zamosc? 
You know how impatientIam. But 
stop—I will answer your question. 
In case you had really accomplished 
what you suggest, I would keep my 
word tothe letter. I would see to it 
that you were appointed Inspector of 
the Third Section, in place of my 
nephew, and I would give you in ad- 
dition the sum of ten thousand 
rubles.” 

“But could you get the property 
into your hands?” said Zamosc. 
“The government, you know e 

“Yes, I know,” replied the count 
coolly. “The government usually 
confiscates the property of condemn- 
ed criminals, but there are ex- 
ceptions, and this would be one of 
them. I have already made my way 
clear for that, and I am sure of re- 
ceiving at least one half of my 
nephew’s wealth—if not more.” 

“Enough!” rejoined Zamosc. 
“Just sign this paper, will you?” 

He passed the document to the 
count, who read its contents witha 
wrinkled brow. Then, after a brief 
hesitancy, he took a pen from the 
table, dipped it in ink and wrote his 
signature at the bottom. 

“You watch the loopholes 
sharply,” he said, handing the paper 
back. 

“True,” replied Zamosc, “else I 
should not be whereI am. But now 
to business,” he added. ‘“ The sup- 
position I mentioned a few moments 
ago is not a supposition at all, but a 
reality. I have in my _ possession 











proof that will send Victor Sandoff 
to Siberia for life, and that, too, 
without any risk to us, for the proof 
is genuine. We have been spared 
the trouble of concocting a con- 
spiracy.” 

The count rose up, heedless of the 
pain in his gouty leg. 

“Ts this true?” he cried sharply. 
“ Pardon me, Zamosc, but your story 
seems incredible.” 

“Jt is true,” replied Zamosc. 
“Wait a moment. I will convince 
you.” 

He left the room and returned 
shortly, followed by the man Pous- 
sin, who had been waiting in the 
lower hall. They drew their chairs 
close up to the count, and Zamosc 
related hurriedly the events of the 
evening—how he had overheard, by 
placing his ear to the crack of the 
door, the whole conversation between 
Inspector Sandoff and his fair guest, 
and how he waited outside until 
Poussin appeared and then com- 
pelled him by threats to confess the 
story of his bribery, and finally to 
accompany him to the house of the 
count. 

As link after link in the chain of 
evidence was revealed, the count’s 
brutal eyes glowed with delight. 

“Yes, we have him at last,” he 
cried. “But I would not have be- 
lieved it of him, Zamosc—I swear I 
would not. He has thrown himself 
away for a woman—played right 
into our hands.” 

“Yes,” replied Zamosc, glancing 
at the clock. ‘“ He is lost. And now 
for action. There is no time to lose. 
Shamarin must be arrested, first of 
all—the Moscow terminus will be 
the place for that—and then we will 
surprise the inspector at headquar- 
ters.” 

“Yes, yes, that is a good plan,” 
exclaimed the count eagerly. “ But 
you had better let the gendarmes 
make the two arrests. Go around 
to the first station on the Nevskoi 
Prospekt. You will find Captain 
Nikolin in charge. He has men 
there, and will act at once—a very 
necessary thing, for it is half past 
eleven o’clock now.” 
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“True,” said Zamosc, “and the 
train for Berlin leaves at midnight. 
Before morning the affair will be ac- 
complished, and within a month, at 
the furthest, I shall expect a fulfill- 
ment of your promise, my dear 
count,” 

“ And you shall not be disappoint- 
ed—if my influence counts for any- 
thing. Good night, and success to 
you.” 

“ Good night,” rejoined Zamosc. 

He hurriedly left the room, taking 
Poussin with him, and a moment 
later the two were striding hurriedly 
along the Court Quay in the direc- 
tion of the Nevskoi Prospekt. 

* * * * * 

Although the St. Petersburg news- 
papers seldom obtain any informa- 
tion concerning the movements of 
the police—at least not until it is 
several days old—no less than two 
of the morning journals announced, 
in their issue for January 11, that 
Felix Shamarin, the Nihilist, and his 
sister, had been arrested on the pre- 
vious night at the Moscow terminus, 
and that Inspector Victor Sandoff 
was apprehended an hour later ona 
charge of aiding the aforesaid Felix 
Shamarin in his attempt to escape. 

The assassination of the Czar could 
hardly have created more surprise 
and consternation throughout the 
city, and when the true facts became 
known, as they did in time, much 
pity was felt for Sandoff, and not a 
few expressed the opinion that he 
could not have acted differently 
under the circumstances. 

But pity and public opinion have 
nothing in common with the Rus- 
sian government. In spite of the 
high rank of the offender, Victor 
Sandoff was brought to trial three 
weeks after his arrest, convicted, 
sentenced to a term of ten years at 
hard labor in the Czar’s Siberian 
gold mines, and sent off post haste to 
begin his term of banishment. He 
attempted no defense, nor would any 
have been possible. The testimony 
of Zamosc and Poussin was beyond 
question, and the passport that had 
been taken from Shamarin was a still 
more damning bit of evidence. 
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Felix Shamarin and his sister had 
left St. Petersburg on the way to 
Siberia ten days earlier—for the de- 
voted girl, despite her youth and 
beauty, was sentenced to share his 
punishment for the part she had 
played in his attempted escape. 
Neither of them was aware of San- 
doff’s arrest. They believed that his 
perfidy was responsible for their own 
fate, and their hearts were full of 
bitterness and hatred toward him. 
Nor did Sandoff in turn know what 
had become of the Shamarins. All 
information was refused him. He 
rightly attributed. his downfall to 
Serge Zamosc, but he was ignorant 
of the connection between the latter 
and his uncle, Count Sandoff. Not 
for an instant did he suspect the 
truth. 

Two weeks after Sandoff’s convic- 
tion, the papers briefly announced 
that the ministry had appointed 
Serge Zamosc to fill the vacant of- 
fice of Inspector of the Third Sec- 
tion, and ashort time later it was 
rumored in club and social circles of 
the city that his Imperial Majesty 
the Czar had been graciously pleased, 
for family reasons, to permit one 
half of Victor Sandoff’s estate to re- 
vert to Count Boris Sandoff. So all 
the actors in the Shamarin affair re- 
ceived theirreward. Zamosc attain- 
ed the height of his ambition and the 
sum of ten thousand rubles, Count 
Sandoff replenished his bank account 
and entered on a fresh course of dis- 
Sipation, and the rest—went to 
Siberia. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GOLD MINES OF KARA. 


] N the background a murky, leaden 

colored sky. Outlined against 
it, ranges of low hills scantily clad 
with stunted larches and _ pines 
and whitened by a light fall of snow. 
At their base a stream, narrow and 
rapid, brawling between scattered 
rocks and huge shapeless mounds of 
gravel and sand. Inthe foreground 
a straggling village of whitewashed 
cabins and long barracks of unpaint- 
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ed logs, with a few more pretentious 
houses with tin roofs, and a black, 
weather beaten log prison, in the 
open space before which stand a 
group of Cossacks in sheepskin boots 
and dark green uniforms, leaning 
moodily upon their Berdan rifles. 

Such was the scene on a dreary 
January morning in that portion of 
the Siberian gold mine settlements 
known as Middle Kara. 

Within the gloomy prison the con- 
victs have answered to the morning 
roll call, and are now taking their 
breakfast of weak tea and rye bread. 
A moment later the heavy doors are 
thrown open and the mournful pro- 
cession files out, a haggard, toil worn 
group of men, wearing long gray 
overcoats with yellow diamonds on 
their backs. The Cossacks shoulder 
their rifles, surround the convicts 
front and rear, and at the sharp 
word of command from the officer in 
charge, the column is moving briskly 
up the dreary valley to begin another 
day’s relentless toil. 

A sad and hopeless place is this 
valley of the Kara River, lined at 
intervals, for a distance of nearly 
twenty miles, by the prisons and 
settlements that constitute the Czar’s 
convict mines. The mines them- 
selves consist of a series of open 
placers, stretching at irregular inter- 
vals along the Kara River—a river 
in name only. From these placers 
the convicts extract yearly, by the 
sweat of their brow, about 3,600 
pounds of pure gold—all of which 
goes into the Czar’s private purse. 
The misery and suffering of the un- 
fortunate beings who are condemned 
to spend their days here in hard 
labor, is not unknown to the civiliz- 
ed world. It need not be dwelt upon 
further. 

Among the group of convicts who 
marched up the valley in the gray 
wintry light of this particular morn- 
ing was one whose figure had not 
lost its straightness, nor his face its 
look of conscious pride, in spite of 
the wretchedness he had endured for 
two long years. But his features 
were haunted, nevertheless, by an 
expression of suffering that might 
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have defied recognition from any 
who knew Victor Sandoff in the days 
when he was the famous Inspector 
of the terrible Third Section. Two 
years had come and gone since his 
arrest and conviction—one year of 
monotonous journeying across 
Siberia, and one year of toil, day by 
day, in the gold placers of the Kara 
River. He had nothing to look for- 
ward to but along vista of slavery— 
terminated, perhaps, by an unmarked 
grave among the Siberian hills, or at 
the best by a return to Russia in 
poverty, disgrace and degradation, 
to spend the remainder of his life 
shunned by all men. Strange irony 
of fate, that this man whose signa- 
ture had sent many a poor wretch to 
Siberia, should come at last to the 
same place! Many of those by 
whose side he worked from day to 
day owed their arrest and convic- 
tion to him, but none knew him, nor 
didhe knowthem. The gray convict 
garb makes its wearer only an in- 
distinguished unit in the army of 
slaves. 

His thoughts—and terrible they 
must have been at times—Victor 
Sandoff kept well beneath the sur- 
face. His face was always grave, 
impassive, set in that rigid expres- 
sion which sometimes awed his com- 
panions, and impressed even the 
rude Cossacks. 

On this morning his keen blue eyes 
had a far away look as he plodded 
over the frozen clods of snow, for it 
was two years toa day since the fate- 
ful roth of January that had wit- 
nessed such a change in his life, and 
he could not help recalling the series 
of events that had wrought his un- 
doing—the visit of Zamosc and 
Poussin, the interview with Vera 
Shamarin, and the abrupt entry of 
the gendarmes into his room with 
the terrible order of arrest. 

Thus absorbed he failed to note his 
surroundings—the squads of mount- 
ed Cossacks who galloped by or 
were seen at a distance, winding 
over some barren hill top, the eager 
mutterings of his companions, and 
the excited interest of the guards 
who had the convicts in charge. 
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At sunrise that morning, while he 
was yet lying on his hard bed, half 
awake, half asleep, he had heard the 
dull boom of a cannon echoing 
through the valley, and now when a 
second report thundered among the 
hills, he glanced up, curious to know 
what it meant. 

A brief exchange of words between 
the Cossack officer and one of his 
men—who were marching close by— 
gave him the wished for informa- 
tion. 

“There goes another gun,” said 
the latter. “The fugitive must be 
still at large.” 

“They will soon capture her,” re- 
turned the other, with a harsh laugh. 
“Tt is seldom that a man gets five 
miles away from the valley—what 
can a woman hope todo?” 

A woman, then, had escaped ! 
Sandoff was conscious of a vague 
hope that the poor creature might 
elude her pursuers—a hope that he 
knew could never be realized. It 
was a frequent thing for convicts 
to break away from the mines, but 
they either perished from cold and 
hunger or were ultimately brought 
back to endure aggravated miseries 
in expiation of their offense. The 
knowledge of this deterred many 
who could easily have accomplished 
a temporary escape. What would 
have been the use? It was five 
thousand miles to St. Petersburg, 
and a good thousand to the Pacific 
coast. Every foot of the way was 
beset by incredible perils. 

The scene of the day’s toil was 
reached after a march of an hour— 
for it lay three miles from the settle- 
ment. Without delay the men were 
put to work under the keen eye of 
the overseer, while the Cossacks 
stacked their rifles and built fires, 
about which they gathered, stamping 
their feet and clapping their arms 
together, for the weather was bitterly 
cold and the snow was beginning to 
fall thickly from the leaden sky. 

With pick and shovel the convicts 
delved into the stratum of clay and 
gravel beneath which lies the bed of 
gold bearing sand—sometimes at a 
depth of twenty feet. The frozen 
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clods of earth were taken in charge 
by others, who loaded them on rude 
wheelbarrows and trundled them 
away. Ata spot some little distance 
down the stream, a bed of sand, un- 
covered on the previous day, was be- 
ing washed out in the wooden hop- 
pers. 

The biting cold compelled the 
men to work with more than their 
usual energy, and all were hungry 
when the time for the scanty noon- 
day lunch arrived. They drew as 
close to the fires as the Cossacks 
would permit, and ate their bread 
and drank their weak tea, sitting on 
the snowy ground. 

Sandoff found himself opposite 
a man who interested him strangely 
—a tall, slender fellow of about his 
own age, with dark hair, piercing 
black eyes, and an expression that 
was moody and even desperate, as 
though the burning remembrance of 
his wrongs was always taunting him. 

Two nights before this man had 
been placed in the prison cell occu- 
pied by Sandoff and two others, 
having been transferred to Middle 
Kara from one of the lower settle- 
ments. He had maintained a dogged 
silence ever since, and Sando had 
more than once found the stranger’s 
eyes fixed upon him with a strange 
earnestness of gaze. 

The man ate the last morsel of his 
bread and washed it down with his 
tea, glancing casually at Sandoff as 
he did so. Suddenly his face flushed 
and a tigerish look came into his eyes 
—a look of hatred and recognition. 
The Cossacks were some distance 
away, and before they could note 
what was going on, much less take 
any action, the fellow sprang to his 
feet and hurled himself on Sandoff, 
clutching his throat in a vicious 


grip. 
“T know you, I know you,” he 
cried in passionate accents. “I 


can’t be mistaken. You are Inspector 
Sandoff. It was you, you traitorous 
dog, who deceived my sister and 
decoyed me from my hiding place!” 

In an instant all was wild excite- 
ment. The convicts gathered 
eagerly about the scene of the 
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struggle, but were speedily thrown 
aside by the guards, who tore the 
combatants roughly apart, the one 


senseless with rage, the other stunned’ 


and bewildered. 

“Who are you?” demanded Sand- 
off in a troubled voice. 

“You should easily guess,” replied 
the other bitterly; “ but I will tell you 
my name. Iam Felix Shamarin.” 

A strange look came into Sand- 
off's eyes, and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ You do well to attack me,” he 
said. “Could not your own eyes 
have told you the truth? What, 
think you, brought mehere? It was 
the passport I gave your sister on 
that night two years ago. I am 
suffering for her sake, and for yours. 
Did you know nothing of it ?” 

Shamarin drew a_ short, fierce 
breath. His face changed color, 
and a tear forced itself into each 
eye. 

“ As God is my witness,” he said 
with emotion, “I did not know of 
this thing. I thought it was you 
who betrayed us—your perfidy that 
decoyed us to the railway station. 
And so the fulfillment of your oath 
to Vera proved your ruin! I wish 
to God she had never gone near you 
onthat night. It were better for me 
to have been caught and to have 
suffered alone. Can you ever for- 
give me ?—I must seem to you the 
basest, the most ungrateful of men. 
My sudden passion when I recog- 
nize@-you destroyed my reason, else 
I must have suspected the truth.” 

“It was but natural,” replied 
Sandoff gently. “Say no more.” 

He leaned forward and took the 
hand that Shamarin extended to him. 
For a moment the two men were 
united by a common bond of misery, 
despite the great gulf that had 
separated their lives in former days. 

The Cossacks had paid no atten- 
tion to this brief conversation, but 
just at that moment their officer, 
Lieutenant Zagarin, pushed his way 
to the spot with a flushed and angry 
face. 

The cause of the quarrel mattered 

ot to him, nor did he make any 
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distinction between the offenders, 
though it was perfectly plain that 
Shamarin had been the aggressor. 

“You mutinous dogs!” he cried 
harshly. ‘You deserve to be shot. 
I will be lenient this time—but be- 
ware in future. Chain these men to 
their barrows,” he added, turning to 
the Cossacks, “and put them to work 
in that spot yonder, where the soil 
is so hard. See that they get no 
supper when they return tonight—or 
on the following night either.” 

Remonstrance or _ explanation 
would have been worse than useless. 
The officer’s command was speedily 
obeyed, and in a short time Sandoff 
and Shamarin were working by 
themselves in a small hollow on 
the western side of the river, op- 
posite their companions. A single 
Cossack was detailed to guard 
them. 

The stratum of gravel was un- 
usually hard at this point, and they 
found the labor very severe.as they 
dug out the clods with their picks 
and conveyed them to the water’s 
edge in the wheelbarrows. The 
watchful eye of the Cossack was 
upon them, and conversation was 
out of the question. 

The hollow in which they were 
working was square in shape, bound- 
ed on one side by the river, and on 
the other three sides by a bluff about 
fifteen feet high, the top of which 
was covered with dense, scrubby 
bushes. Being a little way down 
stream this hollow was beyond the 
scrutiny of the Cossacks or of the 
labor gang, and the two toilers were 
in range of only one pair of eyes, 
the property of the solitary Cos- 
sack, 

This individual was disposed to 
regard his position as somewhat of a 
sinecure. He had-no fear that his 
captives would run away, for they 
were securely chained to their wheel- 
barrows. Nor did he imagine that 
they would quarrel, for with his own 
eyes he had seen the reconciliation 
between them. His duty was to keep 
them at work, and as this did not re- 
quire his presence on the exact spot 
he varied the monotony of his em- 
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ployment by marching up and down 
that portion of the river shore which 
commanded a view of the hollow, 
and by gazing fiercely at Sandoff or 
Shamarin when they approached 
with a load of clods. The snow was 
now an inch thick on the ground, 
and as the afternoon waned it came 
down still more persistently, blowing 
to and fro in blinding flurries. 

The men could have conversed 
with safety, since the Cossack was be- 
yond earshot, but neither felt in the 
mood for speech. The cold was so 
intense that their only refuge from 
it was in hard and incessant work. 
They had just returned from wheel- 
ing a load of clods to the river, 
and as they drove their picks into 
the hole they had excavated a ring- 
ing sound came to their ears. Glanc- 
ing around, they saw the Cossack 
place his rifle against a rock and 
bend down toward the water, tin cup 
in hand, with the evident intention 
of procuring a drink. 

That instant a stone, thrown from 
above, struck Shamarin smartly on 
the arm. His sudden exclamation 
startled Sandoff, and both glanced 
up to see a face peering dimly over 
the edge of the bluff between the 
parted bushes. 

“Be cautious,” whispered a femi- 
nine voice of singular sweetness. 
“Keep your heads down and pre- 
tend to be working, but don’t lose a 
word I say.” 

Shamarin staggered and nearly 
dropped his pick. 

“My God !” he muttered hoarsely, 
“it is Vera—my sister!” 

“Yes, itis I, Vera,” came the re- 
ply fromabove. “Is your companion 
to be trusted? Quick!” 

Shamarin instantly regained his 
self possession. 

“Yes, he is all right,” he replied. 
“Goon. I am listening.” 

The Cossack was still bending 
over the water. It took him a long 
time to find a suitable drinking 
place. 

“ Here, take this,” said the girl. 
She threw down a short thin pack- 
age, which Shamarin deftly caught 
and hid in his bosom. 





“You heard the cannon this morn- 
ing?” shecontinued quickly. “They 
were for me. I escaped last night 
from the women’s prison at Ust 
Kara. I will explain all later. I 
have been watching here all day. 
Tonight you must escape. Remove 
a board from the floor of your cell— 
that packet contains tools which will 
help you. Come directly to this 
spot. I have plans which I will ex- 
plain then. Don’t be alarmed about 
me. Iam warmly clothed, and have 
a safe hiding place.” 

“Tf possible we shall be there,” 
replied Shamarin. “I think your 
plan will work—but if anything 
happens and we don’t come, give 
yourself up. Ihave a strange thing 
to tell you. This man here, my com- 
panion, is g 

“Hush ! hush! the Cossack is re- 
turning. Good by—until tonight.” 

Vera quickly withdrew her head 
and Sandoff and Shamarin plied their 
picks with trembling hands and 
agitated faces, as the Cossack came 
quickly forward, shouldering ‘his 
rifle. He had evidently received 
some signal from his companions, 
for as he reached the spot he said 
gruffly: “ The lieutenant has ordered 
areturn. The snow is becoming too 
deep to do good work.” 

He conducted his temporary 
prisoners out of the hollow, and 
across the shallow stream on the 
scattered stones. A few moments 
later the convict gang was marching 
back to the settlement. At least two 
of their number bore lighter hearts 
than had been theirs when they 
started from their cells that morning. 








CHAPTER IV. 
A DARING ESCAPE, 


= convict prison at the settle- 
ment of Middle Kara was a 
long, low, single story building, so 
situated that one of its longer sides 
fronted upon the street, while the 
other opened on a square courtyard 
surrounded by a high stockade. Of 
the two narrow ends one _ faced 
another street, and the other was 
backed by the pretentious tin roofed 
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dwelling belonging to the com- 
mander of the prison. The interior 
of this wretched building, which 
sheltered nightly from one to two 
hundred convicts, was dirty and foul 
in the extreme, and was appor- 
tioned into kameras or sleeping cells, 
holding anywhere from four to a 
dozen men apiece. Sandoff and 
Shamarin occupied one of the smaller 
apartments and shared it with two 
other prisoners, Butin and Vraskoi 
by name. 

Thus, when they returned that 
night from the mines and were lock- 
ed up in their dreary cells, they 
found themselves confronted by a 
very perplexing question—how to 
dispose of Butin and Vraskoi. 

At present they gave no thought 
to what lay beyond the first and most 
important step—the escape from the 
prison. It was enough for Shamarin 
to know that his sister had some 
possible plan in her head—some plan 
that offered a fair chance of over- 
coming the terrible obstacles that 
usually confronted fugitives who 
tried to escape from Siberia, and es- 
pecially at this time of year—the 
dead of winter. He had sufficient 
faith in Vera to believe this, and 
patience enough to act and wait. 

As for Sandoff, the possibility of 
escape thrilled and cheered him and 
left no room in his heart for the 
dark side of the question. He, too, 
had faith in Vera. His past ex- 
perience had taught him something 
of her strength of character. 

As there was little opportunity for 
conversation, Shamarin conceived a 
course of procedure and boldly took 
the initiative. When the four had 
eaten their supper—for the lieu- 
tenant’s harsh order concerning 
Sandoff and Shamarin was for some 
reason not carried out-—and were 
lounging on the hard platforms _be- 
fore retiring, Shamarin revealed the 
whole affair to Butin and Vraskoi. 
He felt safe in doing this, for both 
were political prisoners and had a 
high sense of honor. 

The result was satisfactory. As 
concerned themselves, Butin and 


Vraskoi refused to entertain for a 
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moment any project of escape at 
such a time of year, but they cheer- 
fully offered to assist their com- 
panions to the best of their ability, 
although by so doing they would 
lay themselves open to severe punish- 
ment. 

“Jt will be nothing worse than a 
deprivation of food, or being chained 
to our barrows for a week or so,” 
remarked Vraskoi. “ Wecanendure 
that easily enough. Surely you 
would do the same in our place.” 

This was quite true, and the ser- 
vices of the two brave men were re- 
luctantly accepted. 

While waiting for the prison to 
quiet down and the night guard to 
go on duty, Shamarin told Sandoff 
that his sister had been confined for 
the past year in the female prison_at 
Ust Kara—which was the most 
southerly of the settlements. He 
had seen her but once in that time, 
on which occasion, three months 
before, they had mutually agreed to 
try to escape during the approaching 
spring, and attempt to make their 
way to Vladivostok on the Pacific 
coast. 

“Why she has chosen this time to 
escape I do not know,” concluded 
Shamarin. “But depend upon it 
she has a good reason. I know her 
well enough for that.” 

“T believe you,” replied Sandoff. 
“God willing, we will join her before 
midnight.” 

“Tt will be a partial reparation for 
what we have made you suffer, if 
through her efforts you get safely out 
of Siberia,” rejoined Shamarin. “It 
will be a terrible blow when she 
learns of your misfortune. She will 
reproach herself bitterly.” 

“That will be needless,” 
Sandoff. “Fate willed that we 
should suffer in this way. Your 
sister saved my life. Could I have 
acted otherwise than I did? But let 
us dismiss the past and think only of 


said 


the future. It will be better.” 

“Yes, that is true,” assented 
Shamarin. “We will think only of 
the future.” 


The conversation then ceased, and 
as all the prisoners were supposed 


























by this time to have gone to sleep, 
Sandoff and Shamarin stretched 
themselves on the hard platform 
beside their companions. For some 
time sounds of voices and the shuff- 
ling of feet came from the main 
portion of the prison, but finally, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, 
everything became quiet, save forthe 
occasional tramp of a Cossack sentry 
in the corridor without the cell. This 
signified that the commander of the 
prison, his staff of officers, and in 
fact all residing in the settlement of 
Middle Kara—except the night guard 
of Cossacks—had retired to rest. 
The time for action had arrived. 

None of the inmates of the cell 
were sleeping. They rose noiselessly 
to their feet and gathered about 
Shamarin as he drew the package 
given him by Vera from his pocket. 
Outside, in the courtyard on which 
the cell faced, the sentries had built 
fires, and these sent a dull reflection 
through the grimy panes of a win- 
dow high up in the wall. The packet 
proved to contain a long, sharp 
bladed knife and a short, flat iron 
wedge—tools well fitted for the pro- 
posed undertaking. How the brave 
girl had acquired them it was impos- 
sible to guess. 

Shamarin made a brief examina- 
tion of the floor, which fortunately 
was old and rotten. Choosing a 
likely spot, he set to work with such 
energy and skill that in less than five 
minutes two planks had been pried 
loose, and a dark hole was revealed, 
through which came a damp and 
musty odor. All this was accom- 
plished without a particle of noise. 
Meanwhile Sandoff had been doing 
up ina neat bundle the blanketsand 
change of clothes belonging to him- 
self and Shamarin. 

“Now is our time,” said the latter. 
“Come, Sandoff, delay may _ be 
fatal.” 

“Yes, you had better go at once,” 
added Butin. “It will be safer— 
though the chances are that yourab- 
sence will not be discovered until 
morning. It is very seldom that the 
guard looks into our cell of a night.” 
“Yes, as far as that goes you are 
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safe,” added Vraskoi. ‘“ The critical 
point is to get clear of the prison 
without detection.” 

“That will be easily managed,” 
said Shamarin. “The weather is in 
our favor. Come, let us start!” 

The parting with Butin and Vras- 
koi was a sad one. Good wishes 
were exchanged and hands were 
clasped in a friendly embrace. 
Then Shamarin lowered himself into 
the hole, followed by Sandoff, and 
the planks were forced into place 
over their heads. 

The first step had been safely ac- 
complished, and the fugitives were 
now in a hollow place about three 
feet high and extending under the 
entire prison, for the building had 
been erected on piles above the 
ground. This space was full of dirt 
and filth that had been dropped in 
through holes in the floor, and was 
surrounded on allfour sides bya wall 
of heavy logs roughly plastered to- 
gether. 

Shamarin knew the location of the 
prison well, and had formed his 
plans accordingly. Bending low he 
groped his way forward, with San- 
doff by his side, until he came in con- 
tact with the wall of logs. With his 
knife he picked out some of the dried 
plaster from the chinks. Putting his 
eyes to the fissure thus formed he 
could see into the stockaded court- 
yard of the prison. Through the 
snow, which was still falling, the 
forms of half a dozen Cossacks 
loomed darkly as they stood about a 
blazing fire, warming their limbs. A 
stack of rifles was visible close by. 

“All right! I have my bearings 
now,” whispered Shamarin. “ Keep 
close to meand don’t make any more 
noise than you can help.” 

He groped his way along the wall 
until he reached the angle. Turning 
this he pushed on for half a dozen 
yards or more. Then he stopped, 
and asked ina low whisper, “are you 
there, Sandoff ?” 

“Ves,” came the instant reply. 
“Where are we?” 

“On a line with the side street,” 
answered Shamarin. “The next step 
is to remove a log. Here, take this 












wedge and help me to pick out the 
plaster.” 

By feeling with his hands Shama- 
rin chose a log suitable for the pur- 
pose, midway between the ground 
and the prison floor, and both at- 
tacked it vigorously but noiselessly. 
In less than half an hour the plaster 
that held it in place was removed, as 
far as was possible, and by their com- 
bined efforts, one using the knife and 
the other the wedge, one end of the 
log was pried inward until they could 
grasp it with their hands. 

It was a critical moment. Before 
proceeding further Shamarin peeped 
outthroughthe crevice. The narrow 
vista afforded only a brief view of 
snow covered ground, but as all was 
quiet he plucked up heart and 
dragged the log entirely out of its 
setting. It toppled into the inclosure 
with a slight crash. 

Both men thrust their heads out 
together, and drew them back as 
quickly with a startled jerk. An 
armed Cossack was standing on 
guard along the prison wall not ten 
feet distant. 

The imminence of the peril 
staggered the fugitives for an instant. 
They believed that the Cossack had 
heard the falling log, and expected 
him to put in an appearance at any 
moment. The latter part of this 
supposition was verified almost 
instantly, and before any plan of 
action could be decided upon. 

The sentry had zot heard any noise, 
for the wind was blowing in the 
opposite direction, but at the very 
moment when the fugitives thrust out 
their heads he decided to exercise his 
stiffening limbs. With long strides 
he advanced, bowing his head before 
the driving snow. In this attitude 
the dark gap in the prison wall 
caught his eye, and with more of 
curiosity than suspicion he bent down 
close to the mysterious hole and 
peered into it. He could not see the 
fugitives, but the conviction that 
something was wrong quickly forced 
itself into his mind, and he opened 
his mouth to summon the officer of 
the guard. 


Too late! <A pair of muscular 
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arms darted lightning like through 
the opening, and the unlucky 
Cossack was seized by the throat and 
dragged bodily out of the snow and 
through the narrow opening. Still 
holding his victim by the throat, so 
that no outcry was possible, Shamarin 
—for it was he who had performed 
the daring deed—struck the Cossack’s 
head forcibly against the end of the 
log. His struggles ceased, and he 
lay quietly on the ground. 

“Not dead, is he?” asked Sandoff 
fearfully. 

“No, only stunned,” replied 
Shamarin. “Help me to bind him, 
quick! Every moment that we stay 
here increases our peril.” As he 
spoke he tore the Cossack’s leather 
belt from about his waist and pro- 
ceeded to sever it in two, lengthwise, 
with the knife. 

“Don’t stop for that,” said Sand- 
off. “The officer of the guard makes 
a round every few moments. If he 
comes by now we are lost.” 

“True!” exclaimed Shamarin. “I 
had forgotten that—what shall we do? 
It is important that this sentry be 
put out of the way, as you will see 
later. Stop! I have an idea. Put 
on this fellow’s capand coat, shoulder 
his rifle. and mount guard outside, 
keeping your back up against the 
hole.” 

“A good plan,” replied Sandoff 
approvingly. “I will doit.” 

Shamarin handed him the cap and 
cloak and he quickly donned them. 
They fitted his tall figure well. Then 
he crept hurriedly into the snowy 
street, picked up the rifle that the 
Cossack had dropped, and assumed a 
rigid martial attitude. Opposite 
him was a row of low buildings, dark 
and silent. To his left, around the 
angle of the prison, the narrow street 
opened on the square, and to the 
right it extended through the out- 
skirts of the settlement to the Kara 
River. Nota living creature was in 
sight. 

Five minutes passed and no word 
or signal came from  Shamarin. 
Then a quick crunching sound fell 
on Sandoff’s ear, and he had barely 
time to divine its meaning when a 
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Cossack officer rounded the angle of 
the prison and approached him ona 
brisk walk. 

Sandoff nerved himself for the 
ordeal. His cap was far over his 
eyes and the cape of his coat came 
well up about his ears, so he had 
little fear of recognition. He pre- 
sented his rifle respectfully as the 
officer reached the spot. The latter 
contented himself witha nod and a 
brief glance, and was about to pass 
on when the rattle of hoofs echoed 
down the narrow street. Hearing 
this he stopped not six feet from 
Sandoff, and waited. 

Presently half a dozen mounted 
Cossacks loomed out of the driving 
snow, and clattered down the street 
until they were opposite the prison. 
Then, catching a glimpse of the 
officer, their commander ordered a 
halt, and while the horses pranced 
restlessly from side to side, a_ brief 
conversation took place between the 
two. 

“What luck, Captain Petrof?” 
asked the officer of the guard. 

“ None whatever, lieutenant,’ was 
the reply. “The girl has probably 
perished from exposure by this time. 
Her body will be found after the first 
thaw.” 

From this Sandoff inferred that the 
squad of Cossacks had been scouring 
the country in search of Vera. His 
ears were on the alert to catch every 
word, though at the same time he 
was enduring agonies of suspense 
lest the prying eyes of the Cossacks 
—which were frequently turned 
toward him—should discover the 
gaping hole in the wall that he was 
trying to hide. 

The next question touched on a 
still more interesting subject. 

“By the way, lieutenant,” said 
Captain Petrof suddenly, “I want to 
call your attention, while I think of 
it, to a grave mistake that was made 
a day or two ago—though it only 
came to my knowledge this morn- 
ing. You know the convict Shama- 
rin, who was brought up from the 
lower prison ? Well, by some blunder 
he was placed in the same kamera with 
Sandoff, the one time Inspector of the 
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Third Section. You know the con- 
nection between them—and by the 
way, it was this same girl that got 
Sandoff into trouble who escaped 
last night—the sister of Shamarin, 
you know.” 

“That was indeed a serious blun- 
der, Captain Petrof,”’ replied the 
lieutenant. “TI will rectify it at once. 
I will remove Shamarin to another 
cell,” 

“Tt will do the first thing in the 
morning,” suggested Captain Petrof. 

“No, I will attend to it tonight,” 
returned the lieutenant firmly, “as 
soon as I have finished my round of 
inspection.” 

The captain chirruped to his horse 
and the squad of Cossacks trotted 
off toward the barracks across the 
prison square, while the lieutenant 
pushed on without a glance at San- 
doff and soon disappeared around 
the corner of the stockade. 

The alarm and consternation of 
the latter at what he had just heard 
may be easily imagined. As he turn- 
ed hurriedly a log was thrust end- 
ways through the hole behind him, 
and was foilowed an instant later 
by Shamarin. 

“Have you heard?” whispered 
Sandoff huskily. “Our escape will 
be discovered. They will enter the 
cell in a few moments.” 

“Yes,” said Shamarin coolly, “ I 
heard all. I am sorry now that I 
wasted so much time with that fel- 
lowin there. I wanted to make sure 
that he would not alarm: his com- 
panions and put them on our track. 
I have him nicely gagged and bound. 
Now my trouble goes for nothing. 
But don’t despair, Sandoff. We will 
make good use of what time we may 
have. Here, help me to put this log 
in place—then we will be off.” 

Sandoff lent a willing hand, and 
the break in the wall was soon 
roughly closed up. 

“ They will find that fellow long be- 
fore morning,” said Shamarin. “ He 
is in no danger of being buried alive. 
Are you ready now? Just keep that 
Cossack coat and rifle. They may 


do you good service in the future. I 
will carry the other bundle, and the 
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knife and wedge. We may need them 
all. Is the breast of that coat you 
have on filled out with cartridges?” 

“Yes,” replied Sandoff, making a 
hasty examination. 

“Good!” said Shamarin. “Itisa 
strong point in our favor to have 
firearms. That rifle may save us 
from starvation—and from Cos- 
sacks,” he added significantly. 

Then, with a last glance at the 
gloomy prison, they quickly crossed 
the street, and plunged in among 
the rows of squalid huts, keeping a 
sharp lookout for danger. But on 
such a stormy night no one was 
abroad except in the vicinity of the 
prison, and after winding in and out 
among the narrow streets of the 
settlement, the fugitives reached the 
suburbs. Presently they came to the 
bank of the Kara River, where they 
stopped for a breath of free air—the 
first they had enjoyed in two long 
years. 

“It is possible that the lieutenant 
has changed his mind, and won’t en- 
ter the cell until morning,” said 
Shamarin, at this point, “but we 
won't take any chances. The snow 
is now about half a foot deep, and 
it is not coming down fast enough 
to conceal our tracks in case our 
flight is discovered within the next 
hour. We should be traced to this 
point at once.” 

“Then what can we do?” asked 
Sandoff uneasily. 

“Only one thing,” was the reply. 
““Wade up the shallow bed of the 
river. It is only partly frozen, owing 
to the swiftness of its current. The 
Cossacks may suspect our ruse, it is 
true, but they will follow the stream 
southward down the valley, and not 
to the north, in which direction we 


must go. But come! Vera will be 
expecting us.” 
Without hesitation they waded 


into the icy waters and worked their 
way up stream, keeping close to the 
shore, where it was quite shallow, 
and sometimes stepping from one to 
another of the rocks that, covered 
with snow and ice, rose above the 
surface of the current. 

Two full hours were required to 
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traverse the two miles and ahalf that 
separated the settlement from the 
gold placers where the convicts had 
recently been working, but at last 
the ungainly heaps of sand and 
gravel began to appear here and 
there. Peering through the falling 
snow Shamarin descried at a little 
distance the hollow where his sister 
had promised to await their coming. 
Forgetful of pain and fatigue they 
pressed on, and as their weary feet 
trod the soft snow that carpeted the 
shore of the river, a dull report 
echoed through the night and 
shattered the stillness of the valley. 
Then another, and another—each 
seeming louder than the last. 





CHAPTER V. 
DOWN THE SHILKA. 


Ne need to tell the fugitives the 

meaning of the booming 
cannon. It was all plain enough. 
Their escape had been discovered, 
and in a few moments mounted Cos- 
sacks would be riding to and fro 
through the snowy night. Fromone 
end of the settlement to the other 
the news would spread, and all would 
be on the alert for the escaped 
prisoners. 

“If we only could have had one 
night’s start,” panted Shamarin, as 
he plunged forward through the 
drifted snow into the mouth of the 
little hollow. ‘ But the case is not 
hopeless by any means. Keep your 
spirits up, Sandoff.” 

Then he uttered a glad cry as a 
figure muffled in heavy furs rose from 
behind a rock and came swiftly 
forward. 

“Vera!” 

“Felix, my brother!” 

They fell into each other’s arms 
and embraced passionately for a 
moment. Then in a few words 
Shamarin revealed the identity of his 
companion, and Vera’s sorrow and 
remorse on learning the truth were 
pitiful to see. She bitterly reproach- 
ed herself for Sandoff’s misfortune. 

“ Believe me, you are not to blame,” 
said Sandoff gently, when he had 
told her all the circumstances. “I 





























entreat you to let it cause you no 
distress. Itis all past now, and we 
have too much at stake to think of 
anything but the future.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” added Shamar- 
in. “Be sensible, Vera, and think 
of what lies before us. We must act 
promptly if we would elude the 
Cossacks who will soon be scouring 
the valley. I am impatient to hear 
your story. Some strong motive 
must have prompted you to escape 
at such an unfavorable time. I 
have enough faith in you to be con- 
vinced that you acted for the best.” 

“T did,” replied Vera with forced 
calmness. “ A few words will ex- 
plain all. The women’s prison at 
Lower Kara has been overcrowded 
of late, and I discovered accidentally 
that the goverror intended to send 
some of the inmates to Irkutsk in a 
few days. I was to be included in 
that number. As this would have 
separated us forever, I determined 
to escape and then try to get word to 
you, for I knew that you had been 
transferred to Middle Kara. I es- 
caped from the prison at night by a 
broken window, and went straight to 
the homes of the Free Command—to 
some people whom I knew in the 
prison, and who had been released on 
parole while I was there. These 
noble people—who once belonged to 
the Revolutionary Committee, but 
before your time, Felix—gave me 
stout boots, an abundance of warm 
clothing, a pistol and ammunition, a 
supply of food, even a little money, 
and the tools that I gave you yester- 
day. But this isnotall. They gave 
me information that is more valuable 
than their gifts, for without it an 
attempt to escape at this time of 
year would be madness indeed. 
They told me that on the bank of the 
Shilka River, less than a mile below 
the Kara, lives a peasant who has a 
large boat, and some miles down the 
Shilka, just before it empties into the 
River Amur, stands a hut hidden in 
a dense wood. This hut was used 
last fall by some poor fellow who 
escaped from the mines. He stored 
a quantity of provisions there, in- 
tending to wait until spring and then 
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strike for the coast; but one day 
when he had ventured out in search 
of game the Cossacks caught him 
and brought him back. But the hut 
was not found, and the store of 
food is probably still there. My 
friends gave me written directions 
for finding the hut, but I have not 
time to show them to you now. And 
so do you see my plan, Felix? We 
must get the boat, float down the 
Shilka River to this hut, and live 
there until spring opens. Then we 
will do our best to reach Vladivostok 
on the Pacific coast, and once there 
we shall surely find, among the 
vessels of all nationalities in the 
harbor, one that will help us and bear 
us away to some free country.” 

“It is a noble plan,” cried Shama- 
rin. “My brave girl, I believe it 
will succeed. The obstacles in the 
way are many, but we won’t stop to 
consider them now. We will try to 
look continually at the bright side. 
The first step is to reach the mouth 
of the Kara River, which is about 
eight miles distant, as nearly as I 
can judge. Unfortunately, to get 
there we must pass three of the 
settlements, commencing with Mid- 
dle Kara, but we can do so in com- 
parative safety by making a circuit. 
Let us strike across the valley from 
here, so as to avoid the Kara River 
and the settlements, and then fol- 
low the ridge southward. That will 
bring us to the Shilka, and by trac- 
ing it for a short distance we shall 
come to the house where lies the 
boat. As yet the snow is not deep, 
and if we travel rapidly we can cover 
the distance by two o’clock in the 
morning. The danger of pursuit 
during that period of our escape is 
slight, for the snow will obliterate 
our footsteps before the Cossacks 
can trace us tothis point. The chief 
danger lies in our track being dis- 
covered by prowling squads.” 

“And that is very improbable,” 
said Sandoff. “It need not cause us 
much uneasiness. Your plan is a 
good one, Shamarin. Let us lose 
no time in carrying it out!” 

“ We can start at once,” exclaimed 
Vera. “Wait until I get my things.” 












She led the way to the top of the 
bluff, and showed them the spot that 
had served her as a hiding place for 
the past twenty four hours—a dry, 
sheltered nook among rocks and 
dense bushes. 

Shamarin took the bundle that con- 
tained her supplies—Sandoff assum- 
ing charge of the other package— 
and then at their top speed the little 
party of three crossed the Kara by 
the bridge of stepping stones, and 
headed due east across the valley. 
Its level surface—barely two miles 
wide—was crossed in safety, and 
after ascending the range of low 
foothills, the fugitives turned to the 
south and followed the line of the 
ridge. The wisdom of Shamarin’s 
plan now became apparent, for but 
little snow had forced its way through 
the young timber, and they were able 
to travel rapidly. The successive 
settlements were passed at a distance. 
Twice the crisp air bore to the 
fugitives the muffled tramp of hoofs, 
but the sounds remained at a dis- 
tance and finally faded away. 

At length, about two o’clock in the 
morning, as near as could be guess- 
ed, the lights of Ust Kara, the settle- 
ment nearest to the mouth of the 
river, showed them that the first stage 
of their journey was nearly at an end. 
They felt no fatigue. Even Vera had 
indignantly refused her brother’s of- 
fer of assistance, and in spite of the 
bitter cold they were all fairly warm 
from the brisk speed at which they 
had been traveling. 

Presently the ridge began to slope 
downward until they were on level 
ground ; and after crossing a belt of 
pine forest, less than half a mile 
wide, they emerged on a low bluff 
and the River Shilka was below 
them. Fora moment they contem- 
plated the scene in silence, and not 
without some dread, for the pale 
glow of the moon showed the river 
to be clogged with huge cakes of ice, 
whirling down stream with a great 
grinding and crashing, while each 
shore was frozen solidly fora dis- 
tance of some yards from the bank. 

“Tt will be perilous work,” mut- 
tered Shamarin to himself, “ perilous 
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work!” Then he said aloud, “ Well, 
now for the next step. In what di- 
rection is that to be? Up stream or 
down?” 

“Down, I think,” replied Vera. 
“We are hardly a mile from the 
Kara as yet. The house must be 
close at hand, though.” 

“Down it is, then,” said Shamarin. 
He led the way to the beach and 
thence along the snow covered peb- 
bles, until,on rounding a sharp bluff, 
the fugitives caught sight of a tiny 
cabin standing near the water’s edge, 
in the shadow of a clump of pine 
trees. 

Shamarin crept forward alone to 
investigate, and presently came back 
with a joyful face. 

“All right,”heannounced; “no one 
is stirring in the cabin, and I have 
found the boat. Follow me with as 
little noise as possible.” 

The boat was lying in a rude 
covered shed within a yard or two 
of the river, and had not been used 
for so long a time that its keel was 
frozen tight. The united efforts of 
the two men freed it, and then they 
began to drag it over the intervening 
section of beach, very slowly and 
cautiously, for the cabin was not ten 
yards away. When they got it on 
the belt of firm ice it moved more 
easily, and they pushed it forward, 
sounding each step of the way until 
it was almost on the edge of the 
whirling black water. The boat was 
apparently in good condition, and 
had three seats, one in the middle 
and one at each end. The owner 
had probably used it to ferry pas- 
sengers across the river. 

Then Sandoff went back to the 
shed, and returned with two long, 
iron pointed boat hooks and a pair 
of paddles. 

“Now get in, Vera,” said her 
brother, “and Sandoff and I will 
push the boat into the water and 
make a leap for it.” 

But the girl drew back and took a 
shining gold coin from her pocket. 

“Wait just a moment,” she entreat- 
ed. “I want togive this to the poor 
man who owns the boat. We may 
be taking away his only means of 
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livelihood. Perhaps we shall need 
the money, but it is better that he 
should have it.” 

Without waiting for a reply she 
sped swiftly over the ice and up the 
beach. The two anxious © tchers 
saw her reach the cabin and stoop in 
front of the door. 

She rose and started back, but be- 
fore she could take three steps a dog 
began to bark furiously from within. 
The brute had scented the presence 
of an intruder. 

Vera came swiftly down the beach, 
and bounding over the ice sprang 
lightly into the boat. Another in- 
stant and the two men had pushed it 
free of the edge, springing safely in 
as it settled deep in the black water. 
Each seized a boat hook, and as they 
prodded and lunged at the great ice 
cakes that struck the little craft on 
all sides, and threatened to grind it 
to fragments, the door of the cabin 
opened and a man appeared on the 
threshold—a frowsy looking peasant, 
only half clad. His dog, a small 
noisy cur, slipped between his legs 
and ran down to the shore, where it 
stood and barked hoarsely at the re- 
treating boat. 

The man stooped and picked up 
the coin, but at first he did not com- 
prehend what had _ taken place. 
When his dull faculties finally grasp- 
ed the truth, he ran down to look 
into the shed, and then began to 
shout loudly, gazing out upon the 
river. Evidently the money did not 
console him for the loss of his boat. 

Meanwhile the strong current was 
bearing the fugitives rapidly down 
stream at imminent risk of an upset, 
for the boat swirled in every direc- 
tion, now sinking deep in the water, 
now rising high on the drifting ice 
cakes. 

“That noisy fellow and his dog 
will prove our ruin,” muttered Sham- 
arin. “ Their cries can be heard at 
Ust Kara.” 

“Courage, courage!” whispered 
Sandoff. “We will soon be out of 
sight and reach. Careful now, my 
friend! Below us the river narrows 
and flows close to rugged hills. 
There we shall be likely to encounter 
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a swifter and more dangerous cur- 
rent.” 

As they skillfully guided the boat 
onward, striving to keep it headed 
with the tide, both heard distinctly, 
above the roar of the water and the 
grinding of the ice, a quick, dull 
noise strangely like the galloping of 
horses. 

Vera heard it too, and started from 
her seatin alarm. All three forgot 
fora moment the nearer and more 
imminent peril, and turned for a look 
at the spot they had just left. The 
moonlight shone brightly on the 
cabin, and on the man and dog 
standing by the shore, and then its 
pale rays fell on foaming horses, and 
rifle barrels, green uniforms, and 
bearded faces, as a troop of Cos- 
sacks spurred at top speed around 
the bluff and out on the broad 
stretch of shore. 

At sight of that dread body of 
horsemen they shivered and felt that 
hope was indeed gone. Sandoff was 
the first to fling off the lethargy of 
despair. His mental eye showed him 
what chances were favorable and 
whatunfavorable. Besides, he would 
rather have died than submit to re- 


capture. 
“Don’t despair,” he whispered 
sharply to his companions. ‘“ We 


have a chance yet—and a good one. 
The country below us looks rugged, 
too rough for the Cossacks to traverse 
with any speed. If the current con- 
tinues as it does now, we shall easily 
distance them. Help me to get the 
boat toward the other shore as far as 
possible, Shamarin; they may take 
it into their heads to fire at us.” 

The latter obeyed unquestioningly, 
and with some trouble the boat was 
headed obliquely across the current. 
Then the terrific struggle began anew 
—the battle with the waves and the 
impetuous ice floes that constantly 
menaced the destruction of the craft 
and its inmates, only to be flung 
sullenly to one side by the skilled 
hand of Sandoff or Shamarin. Slowly 
the boat made headway toward the 
desired shore, and Vera cheered the 
men in their labors by timely words 
of encouragement. 
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But by this time the ferryman had 
given the Cossacks all the inform- 
ation they needed, and at the sharp 
word of command from their officer 
they spurred down the shore, un- 
slinging their rifles as they rode, 
until a timbered bluff, jutting into 
the river, stopped further progress. 

The boat was now well toward the 
other shore, and some distance down 
stream, but it was still within sight 
and range. Just as the fugitives 
dropped flat by Sandoff’s hurried com- 
mand, a straggling volley was fired, 
and the leaden bullets plowed into 
the ice cakes and splashed in the 
patches of black water. But the 
boat was untouched. A moment 
later the current swept it around the 
curve, and the danger was past for 
the present. 

“Now head it straight—straight 
with the tide,” said Sandoff. “There! 
That’s it. Let it take its own course 
now. All we need do is to keep it 
trim and fend off the ice.” 

The Shilka was at this point less 
than a quarter of a mile wide, and 
the fugitives saw with delight steep 
ridges falling sheer into the water on 
each side of them. 

“Tf this keeps up,” said Shamarin, 
“and if the snow storm lasts and 
grows heavier, as it shows promise of 
doing, the Cossacks will be com- 
pelled to give up the chase. That is 
one advantage of escaping in the 
dead of winter—the troops are use- 
less during and after a heavy snow 
fall.” 

The snow was indeed coming down 
more rapidly, and in small, thick 
flakes that boded long continuance. 
The fugitives began to suffer terribly 
from cold. 

More peril was close at hand—in 
spite of predictions to ghe contrary. 
The boat stuck for a time on a pro- 
jecting reef of rocks, and when it 
finally floated off again, and had 
passed down stream for half a mile 
or so, the steep banks suddenly 
fell away. Though a continuation 
of them was visible some distance 
off, in the interval was a stretch of 
open country. As the boat drifted 


out from the shadow of the hills, the 
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ominous thud of hoofs was heard a 
second time, and down a slight de- 
clivity rode the Cossacks at full 
speed. The relentless pursuers had 
madeacircuit and ridden hard tocut 
the fugitives off. The officer in 
command came down to the shore, 
and descrying the approaching boat 
he made a trumpet of his hands and 
shouted hoarsely: 

“Come in here at once! If you 
refuse we will riddle you with bul- 
lets.” 

“ Don’t reply,” whispered Sandoff 
to his companions. “The situation 
is critical, but not altogether hope- 
less. For my part I prefer the 
chances of being shot to giving my- 
self up. You know what lies in 
store for us if we are taken?” 

“We will go ahead by all means,” 
whispered Shamarin, and Vera was 
of the same mind, showing not a 
particle of fear. 

So, without deigning to answer the 
Cossack, who had by this time re- 
peated his threat, the fugitives drop- 
ped below the gunwales, and the 
boat was allowed to take its own 
course. 

For half a minute there was deep 
silence and then the valley echoed 
with ringing reports. Crack !— 
crack !—crack !—crack !—crack! So 
it continued intermittently as the 
Cossacks quickly loaded and _ fired, 
and the boat drifted on its course 
with provoking slowness. It was a 
terrible ordeal through which the 
three crouching figures were passing. 
The hissing bullets fell everywhere, 
plowing furrows and holes in the 
ice cakes, splashing water over the 
sides of the boat, and not infre- 
quently imbedding themselves in the 
timbers of the little craft. Had it 
been closer to the left shore, none of 
its inmates could have escaped—for 
the Cossacks were fair marksmen, 
and kept up the fusillade with untir- 
ing persistency. Fortunately no 
bullets struck very close to the 
water line, but Sandoff was grazed 
on the thigh and had his cap shot 
off, while Shamarin was hit in the 
fleshy part of his left arm. 

At last the firing became less con- 
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tinuous, dwindling down to a few 
stray shots. When a full minute 
passed in silence, Sandoff ventured to 
lift his head, and saw that the boat 
had once more passed into the 
shadow of the overhanging hills. He 
drew his head back, cautioning his 
companions to do the same, for if 
they could put the Cossacks under 
the impression that all three had 
been killed, it would greatly increase 
their chances of ultimate escape. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“THE fugitives crouched thus for 

twenty minutes or more. Then, 
as the boat could ill spare their at- 
tention, and was being driven danger- 
ously among the ice floes, the two 
men seized the boathooks and stood 
up. 

The Cossacks and the open coun- 
try had both disappeared. Dark, 
gloomy hills encircled the river as 
far as the eye could reach. 

Sandoff noted with satisfaction 
that the snow wasstill falling thickly. 

“If we can reach the hut that you 
speak of,” he said to Vera, “ we siall 
be quite safe as far as pursuit is con- 
cerned. The cold is our greatest 


enemy now.” 


“We must fight it off,” replied the 
girl, “Even with this swift current 
we cannot reach the hut before to- 
morrow afternoon, for it lies very 
near the point where the Shilka and 
the Amur River meet.” : 

“ How shall we know the place, 
Vera?” asked her brother. 

For answer she produced a tiny 
scrap of paper covered with close 
writing. While Shamarin held a 
lighted match over her shoulder, she 
read the contents aloud: 

You will pass a small island in the 
center of the river, on the crest of which 
grow four big pine trees. Just below this 
island, on the left bank of the river, is a 
narrow ravine among thickly wooded hills. 
Pursue this for a quarter of a mile, and 
you will find the hut on your right. It 
lies among rocks and pine trees. 

“That has a cheerful and definite 
ring to it,” remarked Sandoff. “It 
is a pleasant prospect to look forward 
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to—a sheltered hut among the hills, 
and in a wild and desolate spot, 
where the Cossacks will never think 
of looking for us.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Shamarin. 
“ The valley of the Shilka is a lonely 
region. If we find this hut, we can 
safely remain there for some weeks. 
If we run short of food, there is game 
in the forest.” 

Conversation gave way to silent 
watchfulness as the boat drifted on 
through the long, dark hours of the 
early morning. When daylight came 
the misty outlines of the hilly shores 
showed dimly through the driving 
snow. There was little to be feared 
from the Cossacks under such circum- 
stances, so the fugitives continued to 
float down the center of the stream, 
keeping a sharp lookout, neverthe- 
less, on each bank. 

Soon after noon an island hove in 
sight in midstream. Four tall pine 
trees stood on its crest, and when 
they had passed this and driven the 
boat far to the left shore, a dark, 
narrow ravine was visible, with 
wooded hills on each side. This was 
the place, beyond doubt, so they 
landed on the rim of firm ice, and 
were about to send the boat adrift 
when Sandoff interfered. 

“We had better make sure, first, 
that the cabin is here,” he said. “I 
will go up the valley and search for 
it. If I am successful I will give a 
sharp whistle. Then turn the boat 
bottom up—so that the Cossacks, if 
they find it, will think we have 
perished—and send it adrift. Then 
follow my footsteps up the ravine.” 

This wise plan was carried out. 
The others watched Sandoff as he 
plodded up the ravine, almost waist 
deep in the drifted snow, and ten 
minutes later a shrill whistle came 
distinctly to their ears. Taking out 
the bundles, they cast the boat adrift, 
bottom up, and followed the path 
Sandoff had taken. 

Vera’s information proved to be 
correct. Slightly more than a quar- 
ter of a mile from the river, they met 
Sandoff just starting back to meet 
them. 

“Yes, I have found the hut,” he 














said. “It is close by, and in a splen- 
did location.” 

He led them on for a few yards, 
and then turned up the hill to a thick 
cluster of pine trees and scattered 
rocks. In the very center of this 
was what they sought—a_ small, 
square cabin, strongly built. It was 
provided with a door and a window, 
both of which were tightly closed. 
An entry was effected with little dif- 
ficulty, and the fugitives examined 
the interior with growing delight 
and amazement. In one corner of 
the floor lay a great heap of wither- 
ed grass, and a rude closet in the 
wall held a plentiful supply of dried 
meat and alumpof brick tea. Every- 
thing was just as the former occu- 
pant had left it on the morning when 
he went away in search of game— 
never to return. A heap of ashes 
lay in the fireplace, and near by were 
some plates and acup rudely fash- 
ioned out of wood. 

“Nothing could be better suited 
to our purpose,” said Shamarin. 
“Here we can live in safety, for the 
ravine will soon be choked up with 
snow and no one can come near us,” 

“Let us have something to eat,” 
suggested Sandoff. “I am nearly 
famished.” 

That night was one to be remem- 
bered. In spite of the bitter cold 
outside, the interior of the cabin was 
snug and comfortable, and the fugi- 
tives slept in peace until the sun 
was far up. They were well provid- 
ed with coverings, for in addition to 
their warm clothing each had a 
heavy blanket—Vera had brought 
one for herself—and Sandoff owned 
two overcoats, his own and the one 
taken from the Cossack. 

On the following morning Sham- 
arin partitioned off one end of the 
cabin for Vera’s use, taking timber 
for that purpose from a pile that lay 
outside among the pine trees. It was 
all drift wood—of which material the 
cabin itself was made—and the poor 
fellow who built it must have dragged 
every piece up the ravine from the 
river. The tools used in its con- 
struction were found in the cabin—a 
small blunt axe and a rusty saw. 
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Vera knew nothing of the identity of 
the builder, but the fact of his having 
these tools showed pretty conclusively 
that he had belonged to the Free 
Command. 

The fugitives now settled down to 
a manner of life that was painfully 
dreary and monotonous. For three 
whole days it snowed. Onthe fourth 
night a small avalanche dropped 
from the hillside above, and, crash- 
ing through the pine trees, com- 
pletely buried the cabin. This 
proved to be a rather fortunate 
thing, for from that time on the little 
dwelling was snug andwarm. After 
halfa day’s labor the men opened 
communication with the outer world 
by means of a tunnel leading from 
the cabin door. At night they slept, 
and during the day they whiled away 
the time by conversation and story 
telling. Not once, however, did 
either Sandoff or Shamarin touch on 
his past life. By tacit consent that 
subject was always avoided. Each 
felt that it was better to forget the 
great gulf that had once separated 
them—better to remember only that 
they were comrades now, with the 
same perils and the same hopes. 

So the days passed into weeks, and 
the weeks went by until February 
was half gone. Food was getting 
scarce, and all three grew so heart- 
sick of their cheerless life that a 
change of almost any sort would 
have been welcome. One evening 
when they were all sitting about the 
fireplace, where a few sticks of wood 
were burning for the purpose of light, 
Sandoff said abruptly: 

“T have come to the conclusion, 
my friends, that we had better leave 
this place at once and begin our 
journey to the Pacific. I will ex- 
plain my reasons,” he continued, as 
his companions gave him their 
earnest attention. “In the first 
place, as you know, alternate slight 
thaws and heavy frosts have put a 
crust on the snow that will easily 
bear our weight, while horses would 
break through it at once. Two 
months of winter yet remain—a 
period which is usually one of steady 
cold—and I maintain that during 
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these two months is the best time for 
us totravel. The way to Vladivostok 
leads down the valley of the Amur 
River. That is really the only path 
we can take. As you know, the 
great Siberian post road also follows 
the windings of the stream. Of 
course we will keep back among 
the foothills, and at this time of 
year, when the post road is little 
traveled and but few persons are 
abroad, the danger of discovery 
would be lessened. If the crust re- 
mains on the snow we should be able 
in two months to cover the thousand 
miles that separate us from the 
Pacific. Moreover, if my plan suc- 
ceeds we shall reach Vladivostok in 
the early spring, when vessels from 
foreign countries are coming into the 
harbor, and when those that have 
wintered there are preparing to 
depart. If, on the other hand, we 
remain here until spring, our pro- 
gress will be delayed by melting 
snows and swollen streams, and we 
shall reach Vladivostok at a very 
bad season. Still, there are many 
obstacles in the way of an immediate 
start—the cold, the difficulty of find- 
ing shelter at*night, and the necessity 
of procuring food.” 

Sandoff had hardly ceased when 
Shamarin leaned over and clasped his 
hand. 

“You've taken the words right 
out of my mouth, comrade,” he said 
eagerly. “I have been thinking of 
that very thing for the past week or 
so, and I agree exactly with what 
you say. As for the obstacles you 
speak of, we are warmly enough clad 
to defy the cold. Caverns and bushes 
will give us shelter by night. We 
can find an abundance of small game, 
and now and then pick up food from 
the friendly peasants who live along 
the post road. The sooner we start 
the better—that is my firm opinion. 
As for Vera, no doubt she is of the 
same mind.” 

“Tam,” exclaimed the girl eager- 
ly. “Iam anxious to start at once. 
The journey holds no terrors for me. 
You know that, Felix?” 

“Yes, I know it,” ‘returned her 
brother proudly. “I know you have 
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twice as much courage and endur- 
ance as most men.” At which re- 
mark Vera blushed and drew back 
into the shadow. 

So the question was settled with- 
out further discussion, - ~— t day- 
break on the following . ag the 
fugitives were up and preparing for 
the eventful journey. That prepara- 
tion, as may be imagined, was very 
slight. Shamarin possessed quite an 
inventive faculty, and in less than an 
hour he constructed a long flat 
sledge, rudely but strongly put to- 
gether. 

“This will serve to carry our bag- 
gage,” he said, “or any one of us 
who may be worn out or unable to 
walk. Moreover, if we come to any 
long, smooth inclines we can all get 
on board and go sliding down.” 

The blankets, extra clothes, and 
the small quantity of food that re- 
mained, were put up in a_ neat 
bundle and strapped to the sledge. 
Sandoff took the rifle and ammuni- 
tion, and Shamarin the pistol. 
Then, with a last look at the dark 
cabin where so many weary days 
had been spent, they passed through 
the door, closing it behind them, and 
thence along the hard trodden tun- 
nel to the outer air. The day was 
just two hours old when they start- 
ed. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the hard, frozen crust that 
covered the snow sparkled like 
myriads of diamonds. They turned 
up the eastern side of the ravine, 
pulling the sledge lightly behind 
them, and stopped for a moment on 
the summit of the ridge to admire 
the view that lay before them— 
range after range of snow topped 
hills as far as the eye could reach. 
Then briskly and with light hearts 
they started away and traveled for 
hours up one hill and down another 
—keeping the Shilka River constant- 
ly in sight—until the sun was far to- 
ward the horizon. The country was 
desolate and deserted ; so when they 
chose a stopping place in a deep, 
wooded hollow, they did not hesitate 
to build a cheerful fire. This was 
kept up all night, Sandoff and Shama: 
rin mounting guard by turns. In 
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the morning the march was resum- 
ed, and during that day the fugitives 
crossed the Shilka River, very near 
its mouth, by means of an ice gorge 
that had formed during the previous 
night. An hour later they were 
tramping along the shore of the 
Amur, the vast watery highway 
that flows to the Pacific coast. It 
was now a Sheet of ice, and as the 
Siberian post road—marked by the 
long line of telegraph poles—skirted 
the shore, the fugitives made haste to 
draw back into the forest. 

From this time dated a period of 
progress and security which lasted 
for three weeks. Day after day they 
traveled on down the valley, keeping 
as far back from the river as possible, 
and during all this time they met 
not asingle human being. Thesnow 
crust remained firm, and they made 
fair progress, covering about fifteen 
miles every day. At night they 
suffered much from cold—for some- 
times villages were close at hand and 
they dare not make fires—but they 
found sufficient shelter to prevent 
them from freezing. 

They nearly starved, however, in 
spite of the birds and hares that 
Shamarin skillfully succeeded in 
trapping. When they halted on the 
twenty second night after leaving the 
hut, in a thick wood overlooking the 
Amur, it was evident that a crisis 
had been reached. They were worn 
out with incessant traveling, faint 
and sick from hunger, and all the 
shelter they had was this strip of 
wood—their only food a couple of 
raw quail. 

For themselves the two brave men 
cared little, but that Vera, whose lips 
never uttered a word of complaint, 
should have to endure such suffering 
was more than they could stand. 
Especially aggravating to them to- 
night was the sight of the post 
station, a mile away, where lights 
shone cheerily through the twilight 
from houses in which men were eat- 
ing and drinking and sitting by 
warm fires. 

“Something must be 
clared Sandoff earnestly. 
stand this another day. 


done,” de- 
“We can’t 
We must 
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have nourishing food or we can go 
no farther.” 

“ And where shall we get it ?” ask- 
ed Shamarin moodily. “ The out- 
look is bad enough. We have come 
less than one third of the distance, 
and still have seven hundred miles 
before us.” 

For once Vera had no words of 
cheer for her companions. She knew 
they had defined the situation truly, 
and that nothing she could say 
would help them. Her eyes sought 
the ground sadly and remained 
there, fixed with repugnance on the 
miserable birds that Shamarin had 
taken from his snares that morning. 

“Yes, something must be done,” 
repeated Sandoff, “and without 
delay—tonight. I will go down and 
reconnoiter around yonder post 
station. If I don’t return soon you 
need not be alarmed, for I intend to 
be very careful.” 

His companions made no attempt 
to dissuade him, except that Shama- 
rin offered to go in his place. But 
Sandoff would not hear of this. 

“Tt is best for me to go,” he said 
firmly. “My knowledge of govern- 
ment regulations at these post sta- 
tions will help me if I get into a 
tight place.” 

He hurriedly exchanged the coat 
he was wearing for the dark green 
Cossack cloak—knowing that he 
would attract less attention if seen 
in this guise. The muff shaped fur 
cap he had been wearing constantly, 
and when Shamarin handed him the 
rifle he looked a thorough Cossack 
soldier. The deception was still 
further assisted by the tangled beard 
and mustache he had grown since his 
escape from the mines. Thus equip- 
ped he bade farewell to his com- 
panions, and struck off at a rapid 
pace through the forest. He had no 
definite purpose in view—merely a 
vague hope that he might in some 
manner procure a supply of food. 

The post station was less than a 
mile distant. By following a ravine 
covered with thick bushes, Sandoff 
came out in the rear of a little cluster 
of houses bunched together on both 
sides of the post road—the station 






























itself with the square courtyard in 
front, the telegraph office and half a 
dozen tiny cabins across the way. 
A careful glance showed him that no 
one was in sight and that only one 
light was visible—a yellow glimmer 
shining from the rear window of 
the post station. Toward this San- 
doff directed his steps, moving slow- 
ly and cautiously over the snow 
crust. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE POST STATION, 


™ post station was simply a 
square log building with a 
stockaded court yard in front. The 
first floor was thrown into one room, 
and when Sandoff approached the 
rear window with noiseless tread, 
and raised his eyes slowly above the 
sill, he beheld a scene of cheer and 
cemfort that fairly made his heart 
ache. In one corner, near the door, 
stood a large iron stove, heated toa 
fiery redness. In the center .of the 
room was a table laden with bread, 
meat, pickles, a bottle of vodka and 
a steaming samovar of tea, and 
around it sat three men, evidently 
Siberian merchants, drinking and 
eating. Inthe corner of the room 
opposite the stove lay a Buriat 
peasant and a dog, sleeping side by 
side. and on a bench by the door sat 
the s¢arosta or station keeper. The 
window sash was raised half a foot, 
no doubt because of the extreme heat 
of the room. 
While Sandoff was trying to catch 
the fragments of conversation from 
within, the distant tinkle of sleigh 
bells fell on his ear. The sound 
came nearer and nearer, now mingled 
with the tramp of hoofs. Sandoff 
left his position and crept to the 
angle of the house, reaching it just 
in time to see a long covered sledge 
drawn by a ‘¢roika—three horses 
harnessed abreast—come_ spinning 


along the post road from the west, 
and draw up before the court yard 
gates. 

“ Some one bound for the Pacific,” 
muttered Sandoff. 
it can be.” 


“T wonder who 
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Curiosity had by this time master- 
ed his hunger, so he crept back to 
the window and looked once more 
into the room. The starosta had 
gone out—no doubt to welcome the 
new arrival—and the three merchants 
were looking inquiringly toward the 
door. The Buriat and the dog still 
slept profoundly. 

A moment or two later the starosta 
returned, followed by a short spare 
man muffled up in furs. His face 
was clean shaven, and his black, 
bead-like eyes twinkled at sight of 
the fire and the well spread table. 

Sandoff shot one glance at the 
stranger, and then drew quickly 
away from the window and leaned 
against the end of the house. His 
hands were clinched, his face black 
with passion, and he panted fiercely 
for breath. 

“T know him,” he muttered. “‘/¢ zs 
Serge Zamosc! What can that 
scoundrel be doing here? I would 
give my chances of escape to put my 
hands on his throat for one moment. 
But this won’t do—I must be calm. 
I must find out the meaning of this 
strange thing. To think that the 
traitor should turn up here in 
Siberia! How easily I could shoot 
him through the window !” 

Repressing the temptation todo so 
—but not without difficulty—Sandoff 
once more put his eyes to the win- 
dow. Zamosc was standing near the 
stove, talking in a low tone to the 
starosta, At that instant the door 
opened, and a Russian officer in un- 
dress uniform entered the room— 
evidently the head official of the vil- 
lage. 

He favored Zamosc with a slight 
bow, and said abruptly, “1 beg your 
honor’s pardon, but I must trouble 
you for your passport.” 

Zamosc glanced at the other oc- 
cupants of the room and then led 
the officer directly to the window, 
pausing within two feet of Sandoff, 
who drew his head down and turned 
his ear upward. Zamosc began to 
speak in a low voice, but from the 
fragments that reached him, such as 
“ traveling in secret,” “ Inspector of 
Police,” “ government report,” San- 
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doff was at no loss for a clew to the 
situation. Then the speakers raised 
their voices slightly, and the unseen 
listener heard every word that was 
spoken. 

“Inspector Serge Zamosc and 
companions,” said the officer, evi- 
dently reading from the passport. 
“How does it come that you are 
alone?” . 

“Why, have you not heard ?” ask- 
ed Zamosc in surprise. “I met with 
an unfortunate accident yesterday 
about twenty miles back. My horses 
got off the post road and broke 
through the ice into the Amur 
River. I had two Cossacks with me 
beside the driver. The latter and 
one of the Cossacks were drowned, 
and the other soldier was so badly 
kicked by the horses that I had to 
leave him at the next station back. 
I telegraphed on here for a fresh es- 
cort. Did you not get the mes- 
sage?” 

“No,” said the officer decidedly. 
“T received no message.” 

“That is unfortunate,” exclaimed 
Zamosc angrily. ‘“ The stupid fellow 
at the office shall pay dearly for his 
negligence. I will see to that later. 
But now what am I todo? Iam in 
haste to reach Vladivostok—for I 
intend to return to Russia by water 
—and I can’t go on by myself. The 
driver whom I brought along to- 
night must return in the morning to 
the station he came from. Can’t 
you spare me two of your Cossacks, 
captain?” 

“Impossible, your  excellency,” 
was the quick but courteous reply. 
“T am short of men now, or I would 
gladly oblige you. At the next 
station, however, which is thirty 
miles distant, you can readily obtain 
Cossacks and adriver. The latter I 
could furnish you, but the man I 
have in view is really not  trust- 
worthy and I dare not recommend 
him.” 

“Then I won’t think of taking 
him,” said Zamosc. “If the next 
Station is but thirty miles away I will 
drive there alone. I have good 
horses, and know how to manage 
them. Bear in mind that I am 


traveling secretly,” he added in a 
lower voice. 

“Certainly, your excellency. My 
lips shall be sealed.” 

This ended the discussion. Zamosc 
turned to the s¢arosta and said in a 
loud voice, “ Bring us food and drink 
for two, my worthy man, and see to 
it that my sledge is in readiness at 
three o’clock inthe morning. I wish 
to make an early start.” 

Sandoff remained in his place of 
concealment for fully five minutes, 
and then rising slowly up he made a 
cautious survey of the room. The 
three merchants were spreading rugs 
on the floor in preparation for going 
to sleep. At the table they had 
recently occupied now sat Zamosc 
and the Russian officer, hobnobbing 
sociably over food and a bottle of 
vodka. 

Sandoff watched them with a half 
smile on his face. “A _ passport 
for himself’ and companions!” he 
whispered. “Traveling on secret 
service to Vladivostok! He wants 
an escort and a driver !—Well, he 
shall have them, if I can provide 
them for him. You and I will settle 
up old scores, Serge Zamosc. Itisa 
daring plan—but I will attempt it.” 

With this enigmatic self commun- 
ing Sandoff turned away. Creeping 
noiselessly around the angle of the 
house, he passed on to the courtyard 
stockade—first making sure that no 
one was in sight. What he had 
hoped to find was there—a crevice 
large enough to see through—and 
putting his eyes to it he obtained a 
good view of the station yard, and 
of Serge Zamosc’s sledge. This 
Sandoff examined long and intently. 
There was just enough light to re- 
veal its ample dimensions, the huge 
waterproof hood that covered it, and 
the mass of furs, rugs, and straw 
that peeped out from the rear. 

“Good,” muttered Sandoff. “ Noth- 
ing could be better suited for the 
purpose.” 

In the same cautious manner in 
which he had come he retraced his 
steps to the ravine. Once there he 
started off with great strides, and in 
ten minutes appeared, breathless and 
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excited, before his companions, who 
had been on the point of starting to 
look for him, alarmed by his long 
absence. 

“Your hands are empty,” said 
Shamarin sadly. “ You have brought 
no food ?” 

“T have brought something better 
than food,” wasthe reply. “I bring 
good news. If you will bear me out 
in the plan I have formed, I can 
promise you a quick journey to the 
Pacific—a journey in a sledge—food 
in plenty, and a warm shelter. There 
will be a certain risk, but we won’t 
talk of that now.” 

Before Shamarin and Vera could 
ply him with questions, he told them 
what he had just seen and heard. 
Then he outlined hurriedly the dar- 


ing plan which had entered his’ 


mind. 

“ All lask of you,” he concluded, 
‘is strict obedience, courage, and 
constant presence of mind, no matter 
what may occur. I know you both 
well, and I am convinced that you 
have these qualities.” 

His companions were at first stun- 
ned with amazement at Sandoff’s 
daring proposition, but they soon 
realized its practicability. 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Shama- 
rin. |“ Truly wonderful! But it 
can be carried out—the chances are 
all in our favor. I am with you, 
Sandoff, body and soul. And what 
a glorious way to turn the tables on 
that traitorous Zamosc.” 

Vera tried to speak, but, woman- 
like, broke into tears, and silently 
clasped Sandoff’s hand. 

Judging from the length of time 
that had passed since sunset, it was 
now very close to midnight. By 
Sandoff’s directions the baggage was 
taken off the hand sled, and the latter 
was buried deep under the soft snow, 
in a hole made by cutting the crust 
with the axe. Then the fugitives 
struck off at a brisk pace through 
the forest. They turned aside before 
reaching the post station, and finally, 
when the settlement was beyond 
sight, they struck boldly out to the 
great Siberian road, and followed it 
to the eastward. No living or mov- 
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ing object was in sight. On the left 
lay the frozen Amur; and on the 
right the sloping foothills. Straight 
away before them stretched the 
white frozen road marked by a 
vanishing line of low telegraph poles. 

After walking on for two miles 
they came to just such a spot as 
Sandoff hoped to find. <A rocky 
ridge jutted almost to the river, and 
the road made a sharp turn around 
it. The view was thus cut off in one 
direction, while inthe other the road 
was open and straight for several 
miles. Just beyond the rocky spura 
small stream, now ice bound, came 
down to the river and passed under 
a low wooden bridge. Beneath this 
the fugitives discovered a dry, snug 
spot among the rocks. Nothing 
could have better suited Sandoff’s 
plan. 

“Wrap yourselves up now and go 
to sleep,” he said to his companions. 
“T intend to goon guard at once. I 
am not weary, and I want time for 
thought and reflection. I will give 
you early warning when the decisive 
moment approaches.” 

Shamarin demurred a little, wish- 
ing to share his friend’s vigil, but 
soon acquiesced in the latter’s de- 
cision, and he and his sister disap- 
peared under the bridge. Sandoff 
shouldered his rifle and paced rapidly 
up and down the strip of road that 
led from the bridge to the turning 
place at the point of rocks, from 
whence hecould see without obstruc- 
tion far back toward the post station. 
The silence was unbroken. Minutes 
passed into hours, and hours dragged 
by until Sandoff was convinced that 
it was past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

He had been standing for some 
time at the point of rocks, gazing 
earnestly to the westward, with a 
deadly fear creeping into his heart— 
a fear that something had occurred 
to spoil the plan on which he and 
his companions placed such high 
hopes. Suddenly a dim black speck 
appeared in the distance. It grew 
blacker and larger, and came rapidly 
nearer. It was a sledge beyond 
doubt, the sledge of Serge Zamosc. 








Now a tinkle of bells was heard, 
and a muffled clatter of hoofs. 

In haste Sandoff sped back to the 
bridge, his heart throbbing with ex- 
citement. A low call brought forth 
Shamarin and Vera, stil! drowsy 
with sleep. The keen air soon 
sharpened their senses, and they 
understood the situation. Sandoff 
took Vera in charge and led her 
down to the point of rocks. 

“There comes the sledge,” he said, 
pointing along the frozen road. 
“ Now get in here andcrouch down,” 
pointing to a hollow spot among the 
rocks. ‘“ Your task is simple. When 
the sledge has gone past, watch the 
road before you, and if anything ap- 
proaches give us prompt warning.” 

With these instructions he hasten- 
ed back to the bridge, where Shama- 
rin was waiting. The daring men 
then took up positions on opposite 
sides of the road, crouching behind 
masses of frozen snow. Sandoff 
had the rifle, Shamarin the pistol, 
and both weapons were loaded. 

“There must be no failure,” said 
Sandoff grimly. 

“ There wi// be no failure,” echoed 
Shamarin from across the way. 

Then all was silent—except for the 
musical tinkle of bells and crunch- 
ing of hoofs on the snow. Five 
minutes later—it may have been less 
and it may have been more—the 
sledge whizzed into view from 
around the point of rocks. The three 
horses, harnessed abreast, were gal- 
loping at full speed, and the only oc- 
cupant of the sledge was Serge 
Zamosc, muffled to the nose in furs 
and holding the lines with a practiced 
hand. 

On and on it came until the plank- 
ing of the bridge was less than half 
a dozen yards away. The moment 
had come. Sandoff and Shamarin 
sprang up, reaching the center of the 
road at a bound, and turned their 
weapons straight into Serge Zamosc’s 
eyes. 

“Stop, or we fire,’”’ they cried 
loudly. 

Zamosc, for all his treacherous 
traits, was nocoward. His first im- 
pulse was to check his horses, and 
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he acted upon it—partly. Then he 
turned to grasp his gun, but finding 
it out of reach, he struck his horses 
a terrific blow with the whip and 
rolled backward from his seat into 
the body of the sledge. 

The frightened steeds plunged 
forward, but Shamarin was on the 
alert, and clutched at the lines. He 
caught them, was dragged along for 
a few yards, still holding tight, and 
then, gaining a foothold, he turned 
the tide and brought the triple team 
to a standstill on the very edge of 
the bridge. 

Meanwhile Sandoff had bounded 
into the sledge, and was struggling 
over the straw, interlocked with 
Zamosc, who fought with the fury of 
a madman, believing that he had 
fallen into the hands of the Siberian 
assassins who frequently ply their 
calling along the post road. But he 
was no match for Sandoff—weaken- 
ed as the latter was by privation— 
and soon he was helpless in the 
grasp of the convict. The horses 
were by this time quite subdued, 
and having no fear of a runaway 
Shamarin left them and ran back to 
help his companion. There was 
plenty of strong rope in the sledge, 
and Zamosc was soon tightly bound, 
hand and foot. Then his captors 
placed him in one corner, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the interior of the 
sledge. It contained a small iron 
chest, two trunks, a hamper of pro- 
visions, tw6é rifles with ammunition, 
and nine splendid fur robes. 

Sandoff opened one of the trunks. 
It held clothes—just what they 
wanted most. He and Shamarin 
quickly took off their prison gar- 
ments, and substituted suits of dark 
material. The coats fitted fairly 
well, but the trousers were lament- 
ably short—a defect which their 
high boots partially remedied. This 
exchange was made by the side of 
the road, out of Zamosc’s sight. 
Then Sandoff put on the huge fur 
cloak, which they had taken from 
Zamosc before binding him, and 
handed the Cossack coat and cap to 
his comrade, who found them a good 

fit. Shamarin took the discarded 
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stone, and dropped them into a black 
air hole in the Amur, a short dis- 
tance from the bank. 

Up to this time Zamosc had been 
perfectly quiet, but now he gave 
voice to aloud cry. Sandoff entered 
the sledge and gagged him with a 
handkerchief, performing the oper- 
ation with as little discomfort as 
possible to his prisoner, but with 
such skill that any outcry was out of 
the question. 

“T will have my interview with the 
fellow later,” he said to Shamarin. 
“As yet he does not recognize us. 
The first thing is to get away from 
this locality.” 

A short whistle brought Vera from 
her post. She was overjoyed at the 
success of Sandoff’s plan, and report- 
ed the road to the westward clear. 
Five minutes was spent in covering 
Zamosc up among the rugs in one 
end of the sledge, and Vera in the 
other. Then the hood was dropped 
over the rear end and buttoned 
down, and Sandoff mounted to the 
seat, drawing the collar of his fur 
coat high about his ears, and thrust- 
ing his hand into the inner pocket 
to make sure that Zamosc’s little 
packet of valuable documents was 
safe. Shamarin mounted beside 
him, looking every inch a Cossack 
with his green uniform, his rifle, and 
his black, matted beard. 

“ Remember,” said Sandoff warn- 
ingly, as he gathered the lines to- 
gether and flicked the spirited horses 
with the whip, “ remember that from 
this time on Iam Inspector Zamosc !” 

Then the sledge bounded forward, 
rumbled across the bridge, and sped 
over the frozen road, toward the 
Pacific, Vladivostok—and freedom. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
COLONEL NORD OF RIGA. 


“THE gray dawn stole over the 
sky, and when it was suffi- 
ciently light for his purpose Sandoff 
drew out the bundle of papers and 
examined them closely. One was 
the passport, made out in the name 
of Serge Zamosc and companions—a 
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form which admitted of a very wide 
construction. The others were let- 
ters of instruction, which made clear 
—at least to a certain point—the ob- 
ject of Zamosc’s journey across Si- 
beria. Itappeared that the inspector 
was to report on the condition of 
Siberian prisons, with a view to 
changes which the Minister of Police 
had incontemplation. Moreover the 
nature of these letters showed that 
Zamosc’s mission was a secret one, 
and among them was one document 
which enjoined all government offi- 
cials along the route to give him 
whatever aid he might require. 

“TI rely on this more than any- 
thing,” said Sandoff to his compan- 
ion, ‘‘forit puts us beyond the reach 
of unpleasant questioning. As for 
Vera, I have a plan that promises 
well. I will say that she is the wife 
of some Russian officer at Irkutsk, 
who is going to visit friends at Vlad- 
ivostok, and whom I have agreed to 
see to her destination.” 

“Yes, that is a splendid plan,” re- 
joined Shamarin. “But yourself, 
are you in no danger?” 

“Very little, I think,” said Sandoff 
confidently. “It is not likely that 
we shall encounter any one who ever 
saw Zamosc, for he was never out of 
Russia before. We will travel rap- 
idly and make as few stops as possi- 
ble. We will part company with our 
captive as soon as Vladivostok is 
reached.” 

“And what will you do with him in 
the meantime?” asked Shamarin. 
“Would it not be best to put him out 
of the way?” 

“By no means,” answered Sandoff 
decidedly. “I don’t propose to com- 
mit murder. We will keep him con- 
stantly gagged and bound, and at 
night—whenever we happen to be 
stopping at a post station—you, 
Shamarin, will have to sleep in the 
sledge with him. We will keep him 
well covered up, and with care none 
but ourselves will ever see him.” 

Shamarin was satisfied with this 
plan, and promised to perform his 
part faithfully. It was now fully 
light, and on reaching a lonely spot 
along the road Sandoff turned the 
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horses aside into the forest. The 
hood was lifted from the end of the 
sledge, and while Vera was taking 
the provisions out of the hamper, 
Sandoff placed the captive in an up- 
right position and removed the gag 
from his mouth. The early rays of 
the sun were now shining into the 
sledge. As Zamosc surveyed the 
faces of his companions his eyes 
gleamed with sudden recognition. 

“T know you,” he muttered savage- 
ly. .“I thought y you were all drown- 
ed—they told me so at the mines. 
You will pay dearly for this outrage. 
You know full well that you can 
never escape.” 

Sandoff turned to him with such ill 
repressed fury that the traitor’s face 
grew livid with fear. 

“T am glad that you know me, you 
black hearted scoundrel,” he cried 
hoarsely. “If I gave you your de- 
serts I should put an end to your 
life, as I at first intended. But I have 
changed my mind, and shall be satis- 
fied to make you the instrument of 
ourescape. I don’t intend to part 
company with you, Zamosc, until we 
have reached the Pacific, and I warn 
you now that if at any time you at- 
tempt to escape or to endanger us, I 
will kill you as I would a dog.” 

Zamosc made no reply, but a 
strange look of exultation shone 
about his little eyes that quite escap- 
ed the notice of Sandoff and his 
companions. A short time _ later, 
after gagging the captive and plac- 
ing him in his nest of rugs, Sandoff 
took the lines and drove the sledge 
back to the post road. 

During the next two weeks the fugi- 
tives traveled rapidly, obtaining re- 
lays of horses whenever needed. They 
met plenty of travelers coming from 
the opposite direction—merchants, 
squads of Cossacks, and Russian of- 
ficers journeying from one post to 
che other, but Sandoff’s distinguish- 
ed bearing and appearance, and the 
presence of Shamarin by his side in 
Cossack uniform, precluded all pos- 
sibility of detention or suspicion. 
Vera and Zamosc were at all times 
out of sight, the covering of the 
sledge being kept closely down. 
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Sometimes they bivouacked along 
the road, building fires for comfort 
and protection from wild animals. 
Whenever they chanced to spend a 
night at a post station all passed off 
well. The starosta’s wife usually took 
charge of Vera, who was now known 
as Madame Gunsburg, and Shamarin 
kept a close watch over Zamosc, 
both sleeping in the sledge in the 
courtyard. 

The latter bore his enforced cap- 
tivity well in spite of the fact that he 
was constantly bound and gagged— 
except when food was given him. 
He stoutly refused to answer any 
questions, however—especially in re- 
gard to the key of the small iron 
chest found in the sledge. The key 
was certainly not on Zamosc’s per- 
son, and a thorough search of the 
sledge failed to reveal it. 

During the first week of their 
sledge journey the fugitives covered 
nearly four hundred miles. But 
after they left the valley of the Amur 
and turned southward along the 
valley of the Ussuri River, the 
weather changed suddenly—an un- 
usual event at this time of year, for 
it was but the middle of March—and 
a thaw began, which speedily turned 
the post road into a bed of slush and 
water. This lasted for two whole 
weeks, making rapid traveling out of 
the question. At the end of that 
period Sandoff and his companions 
found they had covered but one 
hundred and fifty miles, and were 
still an equal distance from Vladi- 
vostok. They now rarely met 
travelers, for it was the season of the 
year when journeying by sledge or 
wagon is equally impossible, and 
from present indications it would 
take them three weeks or a month to 
cover the brief distance remaining. 

But on the last night of Marcha 
cheering change came. They were 
stopping at a post station on the 
Ussuri, and when Sandoff rose early, 
as was his wont, and went out into 
the courtyard to see how Shamarin 
and Zamosc had fared, he found the 
air bitterly cold, and the river, 
which had partly broken up on the 
previous day, ice bound from bank 
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to bank. The post road, as far as 
the eye could reach, was smooth, 
hard and glassy. 

No time was lost in starting, and 
as the fresh relay of horses bound- 
ed forward under loose rein, with 
the sledge trailing lightly behind 
them, Sandoff turned to his com- 
panions and cried exultantly: 
“Hurra! Weare safe! This cold 
spell won’t last long, but it will be 
quite sufficient to carry us to Vladi- 
vostok—or nearly there, for I have 
no intention of entering the town. 
We will make no more stops but 
push right on, and by tomorrow 
night we ought to reach our jour- 
ney’s end.” 

At noon a village of some size was 
reached, Riga by name, and here the 
passports of the travelers were de- 
manded by a bearded Russian officer 
who stopped the sledge before the 
military post in the center of the 
town. 

He glanced over the document 
with sudden interest, whispering to 
several companions standing near, 
and then handed it back to Sandoff. 

“If yourexcellency wishes a good 
hotel,” he said, “I can direct you to 
one—or perhaps you would prefer 
the hospitality of the barracks? The 
best we have is at your service. Our 
commander, Colonel Nord, is absent, 
but will return before evening.” 

Sandoff looked doubtfully at the 
speaker, with a dim suspicion that 
something was wrong. 

“Give my best regards to Colonel 
Nord,” he said calmly. “Tell him 
that I am in haste, and must go on 
to the next station.” 

The officer was plainly taken aback 
by this answer. He looked at San- 
doff, and then at his companions, 
who were no less surprised. From 
his nest of rugs, deep down in the 
sledge, Zamosc uttered a_ faint 
chuckle that no one heard. Sandoff 
bowed with dignity to the officer, 
calmly gathered up the lines, and 
called to the horses. The sledge 
moved slowly off, gaining speed with 
each second, but the sharp command 
to stop that Sandoff more than half 
feared did not come. 
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Vera was on her knees, peeping 
through a hole in the rear curtain. 

“ The officer is still standing in the 
center of the road,” she announced 
eagerly. “ He is talking to his com- 
panions, and pointing. Now the 
Cossacks are coming out of the 
military post—a dozen of them. 
People are running from their houses 
to see what is the matter.” 

An interval of silence and sus- 
pense, during which the sledge mov- 
ed rapidly down the street. 

“Now the officer has gone back,” 
continued Vera in a tone of relief, 
“and the Cossacks are moving away 
too. Only a few peasants are in 
sight.” 

A moment later the sledge passed 
into a hollow that concealed the town 
from view, and when it reached the 
crest of the next ridge a single Cos- 
sack could be seen standing before 
the military post. As the village re- 
ceded in the distance the fugitives 
began to feel more easy. 

“T was greatly alarmed for a few 
seconds,” admitted Sandoff. “The 
officer evidently expected us to stop, 
though I have no idea why. It is 
possible that trouble will come out 
of this affair yet. If I thought so I 
would suggest that we abandon the 
sledge and take to the forest with 
the horses.” 

“Try him,” suggested Shamarin 
with a backward jerk of his arm. 
“ He’ll know all about it.” 

Sandoff was favorably impressed 
with this idea. Handing the lines to 
his companion, he dropped into the 
sledge, hauled Zamosc out of the 
rugs, and took the gag from his 
mouth, 

“You heard our conversation at 
Riga a few moments ago,” he said 
sternly. ‘Don’t try to deny it,” for 
Zamosc had suddenly assumed an 
expression of guileless amazement. 

“And suppose I did hear it,” he 
retorted defiantly, “ what then?” 

“Simply this,” replied Sandoff. “TI 
wish to know, and I intend to know, 
what it means. It will be to your 
interest to answer me, for if I find 
hereafter that we are in danger of 
recapture I will shoot you without 
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mercy, whereas if we get safely to 
the coast you will be liberated.” 

This plain statement seemed to 
have an effect on Zamosc. 

“Since you take advantage of my 
helplessness I will tell you,” he said 
reluctantly. “For more than a year 
past Colonel Nord, the military com- 
mandant at Riga, has been beseech- 
ing the authorities at St. Petersburg 
fora new barracks, and shortly be- 
fore I began my journey he was 
notified that I was coming and that 
I would make an inspection of the 
building and report on its condition. 
I hope you are satisfied now.” 

He bore Sandoff’s keen glance 
without flinching. Either he was 
telling the truth, or he was an adept 
in the art of lying. 

“That certainly seems plausible,” 
said Sandoff, as he regagged the 
captive and put him back among the 
rugs. ‘Circumstances seem to bear 
out his story. When I get to the 
next station I will telegraph back to 
Colonel Nord that I was compelled 
to—no, I won’t either. I'll let mat- 
ters goas they are. Thecolonel will 
be furious with rage, and will open 
communication with St. Petersburg 
at once, but by the time he gets any 
definite answer we shall be out of 
reach.” 

Faster and faster sped the sledge. 
Mountains and hills, forests and 
ravines loomed up ahead, shot swift- 
ly by, and faded into the distance. 
At last far off on the plain a speck 
appeared, and soon the speck was 
transformed into a tiny Siberian 
village—a post house, a_ military 
station, a telegraph office, and a few 
lonely cabins—not more than five or 
six. 

The sun was just sinking into a 
crimson bed of clouds when the 
faithful horses entered the little 
street on a gallop. An instant later 
they were pulled back on their 
haunches with foaming nostrils and 
steaming flanks, as a gate swung 
suddenly across the road checking 
further progress. It was directly in 
front of the little box-like military 
post that this occurred, and as San- 
doff broke into an angry exclamation 
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at the audacity of the deed, an of- 
ficer came out into the road. 

“What do you mean by this?” 
cried Sandoff angrily. 

The man bowed almost to the 
ground. “ Pardon, a thousand par- 
dons, your excellency !” he entreat- 
ed. ‘There was no other way—you 
were going so fast. The noise of the 
bells would have prevented you from 
hearing my voice.” 

“ And now what do you want—my 
passport ?” demanded Sandoff rough- 
ly. 
"6 No! No! Your excellency, I beg 
you not. It is a matter of a different 
nature. You are the honorable In- 
spector Serge Zamosc—I am not mis- 
taken on that?” 

“Yes, 1am he. Go on.” 

“Well, your excellency, I have a 
telegram from Colonel Nord at Riga. 
He wishes you toremain here until 
he comes. He has already started.” 

“The devil you have!” exclaimed 
Sandoff blankly. “Well, my good 
fellow, I am sorry I can’t oblige the 
colonel. I am in haste to get to 
Vladivostok, and I really can’t afford 
to lose so much asanhour. Tellthe 
colonel that a man will come on from 
Vladivostok in a day or so to look 
into that little matter of the bar- 
racks.” 

“J—I am sorry, your excellency,” 
stammered the officer, “ but Colonel 


Nord will take no denial. He insists’ 


that you wait here, and I dare not 
allow you to proceed.” 

It was clear that Inspector Serge 
Zamosc might be a great man at 
home in Russia, but here in Eastern 
Siberia Colonel Nord was a greater. 

“ Well,” said Sandoff, as he realized 
the situation and choked down his 
anger, “I suppose you are only do- 
ing your duty. Since Colonel Nord 
is so importunate I will await his 
arrival. How soon do you think 
that will be?” 

“In two hours at the most,” re- 
plied the officer, “probably less. 
Until then let me offer you the use of 
my guard house.” 

“Thank you,” replied Sandoff 
shortly, “I will go to the post station 
and get supper and order a relay of 
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fresh horses. Colonel Nord will find 
me there.” 

He slowly turned the sledge 
around and drove into the court yard 
of the station, which was but a few 
yards away. The sfaresta came out 
to meet the new arrival, rubbing his 
hands in gleeful anticipation of 
legitimate robbery. 

“ You will remain over night, your 
honor ?” 

“No,” said Sandoff, “but I want a 
fresh relay of horses and some re- 
freshment. Attend to these tired 
beasts first, and when supper is ready 
let us know. Meanwhile we will re- 
main here.” 

The starosta’s cheerful expression 
faded away, but without more words 
he unharnessed the horses and led 
them off to the stable. Sandoff 
climbed to the ground, followed by 
Shamarin, and the latter assisted 
Vera to dismount. 

“Well,” said Sandoff, “what do 
you think of the situation ?” 

“Unfavorable!” replied Shama- 
rin, 

“T don’t agree with you,” exclaim- 
ed Vera quickly. “Itis vexatious— 
that is all. If this obstinate Colonel 
Nord will not be pacified, Victor ”— 
these two had long since dropped 
all formality of speech—“ we’ll have 
to return to Riga and inspect his 
barracks—that is, if the colonel’s 
visit relates to this matter.” 

She spoke in a peculiar tone that 
piqued Sandoff’s curiosity. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked 
quickly. 

Vera placed her finger to her lips, 
and glanced toward the sledge. 

“T will talk to you later on,” she 
whispered. 

Shamarin did not observe this lit- 
tle bit of byplay. His eyes had 
been fixed on the ground, and now 
he looked up and said uneasily, “It 
would be better to escape if possible. 
One can’t predict what may come of 
this visit.” 

“]T rather agree with you,” replied 
Sandoff. He walked to the court- 
yard gate, looked out for a moment, 
and then came slowly back. 
“Escape is impossible,” he said. 
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“Two Cossacks are standing at the 
western end of the street, and the 
gate before the military post is still 
closed and guarded.” 

The starosta now appeared with 
the news that supper was waiting, 
so Sandoff and Vera entered the 
house, leaving Shamarin with the 
sledge, and promising to send him 
out some food. 

Vera and her companion felt little 
desire to eat as they sat down at op- 
posite sides of the table. The post 
room was quite empty, and they 
could talk without being overheard. 

“Vera, what do you wish to tell 
me?” asked Sandoff, as he poured a 
cup of tea from the samovar. 

“Nothing,” she replied. “At 
least, nothing definite. I have only 
a vague suspicion.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of the contents of that iron 
chest. I believe that Serge Zamosc 
invented the story he told us about 
Colonel Nord, and I believe that the 
chest, if opened, would enlighten us 
somewhat. I can’t tell you why I 
think so, unless it is because Zamosc 
has been smiling to himself all day 
long and turning his eyes in the 
direction of the chest, when he 
thought he was unobserved.” 

Sandoff did not reply for a mo- 
ment. He ate a few mouthfuls of 
food, and then rose from the table. 

“Your suggestion is worth acting 
upon,” he said. “I intend to get 
that chest open—by force if neces- 
sary, though I will make another 
short search for the key.” 

They passed out into the courtyard, 
the gate of which was already closed 
forthe night. Sandoff climbed into the 
sledge—to Shamarin’s surprise—and 
hauling Zamosc to an upright posi- 
tion began a thorough search of his 
clothing. It proved unsuccessful, 
and Sandoff was about todesist when 
a sudden inspiration struck him. 
Dropping Zamosc on his back he 
drew off his right boot. When Sand- 
off shook it something rattled, and 
placing his hand inside he drew out 
a small iron key. 

“At last!” he exclaimed. “Why 
did I not think of that before?” 
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“ Hold on,” said Shamarin. “I will 
tell the starosta that we. have lost 
something in the straw, and will bor- 
row a lighted lantern from him.” 

He went off in haste, and mean- 
while Sandoff put his captive back 
among the rugs and covered him up 
completely. 

Shamarin returned in a moment, 
bringing the lantern, and handed it 
to Sandoff. The latter drew the 
side and rear curtains of the sledge 
tightly down and placed the lantern 
on one of the trunks, while Vera 
dragged the iron chest from its place 
of concealment in the straw. 

The key fitted the lock, and with 
a trembling hand Sandoff raised the 
lid. 

A simultaneous cry of amazement 
issued from his and Vera’s lips. The 
chest was more than half full of bank 
notes and stacks of gold coin. On 
the top of them lay a folded paper. 
Sandoff was as pale as ashes as he 
lifted this and glanced at its con- 
tents. 

“That scoundrel Zamosc has de- 
ceived us,” he cried hoarsely. “ But 
for you, Vera, we should be lost. 
This paper explains it all. The 
government took advantage of Serge 
Zamosc’s journey of prison inspec- 
tion to appoint him paymaster and 
send him on to Vladivostok with the 
annual salaries of the East Siberian 
officials. Here is the list of names. 
It commences with Colonel Nord, at 
Riga, 5,000 rubles, and, with the 
exception of two points along the 
way, the others are in Vladivostok. 
No wonder that the colonel is anxious 
to see me. He must have been ap- 
prised of Zamosc’s visit beforehand. 
When he arrives I will pay him the 
money, make suitable apologies, and 
then we will resume our journey. 
Help me to carry this money into the 
post room, That will be the proper 
place for the interview with the 
colonel.” 

The two men conveyed the chest 
into the house between them, groan- 
ing not a little under its ponderous 
weight, and then, leaving Vera to 
take charge of it, Shamarin returned 
to the sledge, while Sandoff hunted 
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up the starosta and ordered glasses 
and a bottle of wine to be taken into 
the post room. 

“JT expect a visitor in a short 
time,” he said, “and as I may be de- 
layed with him longer than I expect I 
want you to put fresh horses into my 
sledge at once. What do I owe you 
for your services?” 

The starosta named an exorbitant 
figure, but Sandoff paid it without 
demur, and then waited in the court- 
yard until the three spirited horses 
were harnessed. 

He now went back into the post 
room, and sent Vera out to the 
sledge, with instructions to draw the 
covering tightly and remain inside. 
Then he paced up and down the 
room for probably half an hour, 
glancing through the window from 
time to time into the courtyard. 

All at once a ringing clatter of 
hoofs was heard that came nearer 
with every second, and a moment 
later the sound of voices and a loud 
call for the starosta apprised Sandoff 
that the horsemen had entered the 
yard. He glanced cautiously 
through the window, and _ could 
dimly make out five mounted figures 
—Colonel Nord and his escort, be- 
yond a doubt. 

Leaving the window after the first 
hasty glance, Sandoff threw up the 
lid of the chest, placed the paper on 
the table before him, lit a cigar, and 
seated himself comfortably in a chair. 
He had hardly done so when the 
door was thrown open, and the 
starosta entered, followed by a large 
red faced man in full uniform. 

“Colonel Nord, your excellency,” 
he stammered, backing out of the 
room and closing the door. 

The colonel was unmistakably sur- 
prised at sight of Sandoff. He 
hesitated a moment, and then, catch- 
ing sight of the chest of money, 
bowed ina formal manner. 

Sandoff held out his hand. 

“Tam glad to see you, Colonel 
Nord. I owe youan apology for my 
seemingly strange conduct this 
morning, and beg you will accept my 
explanation : 

The colonel’s brow grew dark, and 
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he glared at Sandoff under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Sir, I wish to 
Zamosc,” he thundered. 
not the man!” 

For an instant Sandoff could only 
stare at his visitor in hopeless con- 
fusion. Here was acontingency that 
had never entered his head. 

“What does this mean ?” continued 
the colonel fiercely. “Is the in- 
spector afraid to meet me in person? 
Does he forget having made my 
acquaintance in Petersburg last 
summer, that he attempts to palm off 
a substitute upon me? I refuse to 
treat with you. I will not touch a 
cent of that money, unless Inspector 
Zamosc counts it out with his own 
hand. Where is he? I demand to 
see him.” 

The irate colonel started for the 
door, and would have rushed out to 
the sledge had not Sandoff checked 
him in time. 

“Stop just a moment, Colonel 
Nord, and hear my explanation,” he 
entreated. “It is true that] am not 
Inspector Zamosc—I am merely his 
assistant. It was through a sad 
error that the inspector drove 
through Riga this morning without 
stopping. He has now begged me 
to see you in his stead and plead 
sickness as an excuse for his ab- 
sence. He is out in the sledge, but 
if you insist upon seeing him I will 
summon him.” 

“Ves, I do insist upon seeing him,” 
the colonel replied with a grim smile. 
“There are various private matters 
that must be discussed. Tell the 
inspector that he needn’t be afraid 
of me,’ he added with a short 
chuckle. 

“Twill deliver your message,” re- 
plied Sandoff calmly. “Kindly ex- 
cuse me while I go to summon the 
inspector. You will find cigars and 
wine on the table.” 

“T had better accompany you,” 
said Colonel Nord jocosely. ‘The 
inspector might take fright aad run 
away. When he sees that I am not 
in a violent rage he will be reas- 
sured.” 

As he spoke he preceded his com- 
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panion to the door. For a moment 
Sandoff thought all was lost, but a 
idea occurred to him just in time. 

“Beg pardon, colonel!” he ex- 
claimed. “But all that money— 
would it»be safe to leave it here 
alone?” 

“Ah, no, quite right!” muttered 
the colonel, glancing greedily at the 
chest. “I will remain here. Be 
quick, though, for I must return to 
Riga as soon as possible.” 

Sandoff left the room with a firm 
step and composed bearing, but 
nevertheless his brain was fairly 
bursting with the intensity of his 
thoughts. He had but one idea— 
the necessity of making an immedi- 
ate and desperate dash for liberty. 

The game was up. Just inside 
the door stood the four Cossacks 
who formed Colonel Nord’s escort. 
They were laughing and _ talking 
boisterously, and Sandoff noted with 
satisfaction that the s/arosta had taken 
away their horses—probably to be 
fed and watered. Here was one 
danger out of the way. The sledge 
stood where he had left it, facing the 
road, and the gates were wide open, 
the s‘arosta having neglected to close 
them after Colonel Nord’s entry. 
Another favorable circumstance ! 

Sandoff calmly untied the strap 
that held the horses to the gate post. 
Then he turned and slowly mounted 
the seat beside Shamarin. Even in 
the dim light the marble pallor of his 
face was visible, and his companions 
were quick to scent danger. 

“Something has hgppened,” said 
Vera. ‘What is it, Victor? 

“Hush!” said Sandoff in a voice 
that they hardly recognized. “Not 
so loud! All is lost and discovery is 
inevitable. Prepare the firearms for 
use. All depends now on getting 
clear of the village.” 

He gathered up the lines and 
Shamarin touched the horses with 
the whip. They trotted out of the 
yard, the circlet of bells making 
merry music over their heads, and 
turned up the street on a gallop. 

“ Those accursed bells !”” muttered 
Sandoff. “Why did I not take them 
off?” 
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Then he fiercely jerked the horses 
to a standstill as the military post 
loomed in view, with the barred gate 
stretching from side to side across 
the road. 

The officer who had stopped them 
before came out with a lantern. 

“Open the gate,” demanded San- 
doff. “I am in haste, and must make 
up for lost time.” 

The man hesitated. “Have you 
seen Colonel Nord already, your ex- 
cellency? He came but a moment 
or two ago.” 

“ Certainly, you blockhead !” roar- 
ed Sandoff, losing control of himself. 
“Else why should I be here? Open 
that gate instantly !” 

The officer was cowed by this de- 
termined attitude, and moved for- 
ward with the evident intention of 
obeying; but before he could take 
three steps a door was heard to slam 
violently, and from the post yard 
came a volley of shouts and curses, 
delivered in Colonel Nord’s high 
pitched voice. Then followed an- 
swering cries, and a quick running 
of feet over the frozen snow. 

The officer halted, and looked 
keenly at the occupants of the sledge. 
Then he called “Guard! guard!” 
in a shrill voice. 

* “Hold firm,” whispered Shamarin. 
“There’s only one way—I’ll do it— 
stand by me.” 

With a leap he was on the ground, 
and running toward the gate, where 
stood a single Cossack. As he passed 
the officer the latter whipped out his 
sword, and started in pursuit. San- 
doff caught the gleam of steel, and, 
leaning from the seat, whip in hand, 
he dealt the fellow so terrific a blow 
on the arm that he dropped the 
weapon and howled with pain. 
Shamarin reached the gate and was 
confronted by the burly soldier before 
it, rifle in hand. There was no time 
for parleying. Shamarin dodged 
under the Cossack’s rifle and flung 
the fellow to one side of the road, 
where he lay stunned in the snow and 
ice. Thenhe dashed furiously at 
the gate—which was fortunately not 
locked—and by asingle blow knocked 
it half way back on its hinges. 
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It was now Sandoff’s turn. Swing- 
ing his whip overhead, he brought it 
down smartly on the horses. The 
spirited brutes plunged madly for- 
ward, and he urged them with hoarse 
shouts to still greater speed. As 
they dashed through the gateway, 
Shamarin regained his seat by a fly- 
ing leap. 

The whole affair had consumed 
but a few seconds. Before the Cos- 
sacks could realize the audacity of 
the deed, the sledge and its occu- 
pants were whizzing away into the 
night at a rate of speed that had sel- 
dom been equaled on the great 
Siberian road. 

The officer picked up his sword 
with his uninjured arm, and swore 
and yelled alternately until he was 
hoarse. The vanquished Cossack 
rose to his feet, and idiotically jerk- 
ed the gate shut witha bang. The 
others ran for their horses and 
mounted in hot haste—and in the 
midst of all the confusion up clatter- 
ed Colonel Nord and _ his escort, 
bawling at the top of their voices. 


“Tdiot! Blockhead!” the colonel 
roared at the terrified officer. “ You 
will pay dearly for this! Why did 


you let those scoundrels through? 
Open that gate at once—send after 
me all the men ycu have—telegraph 
to the next station. Do you hear 
me?” 

Then, as the gate swung back, the 
irate colonel and his squad of armed 
Cossacks—now increased to nine— 
galloped madly through, and. went 
pounding along the frosty road in 
hot chase of the fugitive sledge. 





CHAPTER IX. 
MAURICE DUPONT, 


A§ the twinkling lights of the 

little settlement receded in the 
distance, and the stretch of road in- 
tervening still remained free from 
pursuers, Sandoff and his compan- 
ions felt their spirits rise, darkly as 
the future loomed ahead. Shama- 
rin helped Vera to prepare and 
load all the guns. This done, he 
furled the rear hood, and stationed 
himself so that he could see back 














along the course over which they 
had come. The horses continued to 
gallop at a tremendous pace, but 
when two or three miles had been 
traversed the pursuers hove in sight, 
and Shamarin soon reported the 
alarming fact that they were gaining. 

“They will continue to gain, of 
course,” said Sandoff. “It can’t be 
otherwise. We must fight them off.” 

He backed the two trunks and a 
pile of rugs against the seat, for 
protection to himself while driving, 
and instructed Vera and Shamarin 
to keep low in the bottom of the 
sledge, which had a depth of at least 
two feet. 

By this time the Cossacks were 
close enough to be counted, and 
close enough for something else, too, 
for a shower of bullets suddenly 
whistled about the sledge. Shama- 
rin retorted with two cleverly aimed 
shots, and disabled one of the enemy. 
This occasioned a slight delay, after 
which the Cossacks came on more 
rapidly than ever. It was evident 
that a resumption of firing would 
do speedy harm to the fugitives or 
their horses. Taking advantage of 
a smooth bit of road where the 
sledge made little noise, Shamarin 
leaned from the end and shouted 
with all his might: 

‘““We have a captive here—Inspec- 
tor Zamosc. We are going to place 
him in range, and if you shoot again 
you will surely kill him.” 

Colonel Nord’s reply to this was a 
volley of oaths, but the firing was not 
resumed, in spite of the fact that oc- 
casional shots from the sledge held 
the Cossacks at bay. 

None realized the critical nature 
of the situation better than Sandoff. 
Nearly half the distance to the next 
station had been covered, and at any 
moment Cossacks might be met 
coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. He decided on a daring and 
uncertain plan—nothing less than. to 
abandon the post road and strike 
across country toward the coast. 
Although Vladivostok was yet some 
sixty miles away, it was barely two 
thirds of that distance to the nearest 
point on the Sea of Japan, 
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The desired opportunity speedily 
came—none too soon, however, for 
the Cossacks were beginning to 
spread out with a view of getting 
ahead of the sledge or of shooting 
down the horses. 

To the right of the post road lay 
wooded hills, and on the left, toward 
the sea coast, was a stretch of un- 
dulating country very little timbered. 
Sandoff abruptly turned the horses 
in this direction, and applied the 
whip with merciless severity. The 
sledge attained a speed that was 
truly terrific. It skimmed over the 
frozen ground, swaying dizzily from 
side to side, and leaping high in air 
as it struck hillocks or scattered 
stones. 

The Cossacks made a desperate 
effort to overtake the fugitives, but 
the four who had come on from Riga 
with Colonel Nord began to fall be- 
hind, their horses being exhausted. 
The colonel himself had evidently 
procured a fresh steed at the post 
station, for he pushed on with the 
other three Cossacks. 

For half an hour this wild race 
continued. The ground increased 
in ruggedness. The undulating 
swells of land grew higher, and the 
hollows between them consequently 
deeper. As the horses galloped with 
steaming nostrils up one of these 
long slopes and dragged the sledge 
lightly over the crest, Sandoff uttered 
acry of dismay. Down in the next 
valley wound a stream a hundred 
yards or more in width. It was ice 
bound, but the glassy covering look- 
ed smooth and treacherous, and was 
dotted with air holes. 

“They have us now!” exclaimed 
Shamarin. “The game’sup!” 

Sandoff gritted his teeth and took 
a firmer hold of the lines. 

“There is a chance yet,” he cried 
hoarsely to his companions. “ Drown- 
ing is better than recapture.” Then 
he lashed the horses more furiously 
than ever, and the sledge went down 
the frozen descent like a meteor, and 
whizzed out on the sheet of ice. Had 
the horses been moving less rapidly 
they must have broken through at 
once, but their very speed carried 
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them on over the treacherous sur- 
face. The frail ice behind the sledge 
creaked and groaned and broke, and 
the angry and amazed Cossacks, 
who were close in pursuit, found their 
progress cut off by a watery gulf. 

On went the sledge, Sandoff all 
the while urging the noble beasts by 
whip and voice, but when the shore 
was only half a dozen yards away 
the ice gave way with a terrific 
crash. 

Sandoff plunged into the icy water 

waist deep, and, taking Vera in his 
arms, conveyed her in safety to the 
bank. Shamarin followed him with 
an armful of rifles and ammunition. 
Then Sandoff returned to the horses, 
knife in hand, and regardless of the 
bullets .that pattered about him, he 
severed two of the animals from their 
fastenings, and after much kicking 
and plunging they gained a foothold 
on the firm ice. Thethird horse was 
struck in the head by a bullet, just as 
Shamarin—who had hurried back to 
aid his companion—was cutting it 
loose, and with a shrill neigh it 
rolled over into the water. 
* “Mount as once,” cried Sandoff, 
as he led the horses out on the shore. 
“Vera can ride with you or me—it 
matters not which.” 

“And Zamosc! Shall I shoot him 
before I go?” 

“ No, leave him to his fate.” 

“ But,” said Vera, placing her 
hand softly on Sandoff’s arm, “the 
sledge is sinking, and he is helpless. 
Give him a chance for his life.” 

“The villain doesn’t deserve it,” 
replied Sandoff shortly, but meeting 
an appealing glance from Vera’s eyes 
heturned and waded back to the 
sledge. Leaning over the seat he 
pulled Zamosc to an upright position, 
and took the gag from his mouth. 

“If you value your life you had 
better tell your friends to cease fir- 
ing,” he said. 

Zamosc lost no time in making 
good use of his voice, and he was 
shouting lustily for help when Sand- 
off regained the shore. By the aid 
of a huge bowlder Shamarin mount- 
ed one of the horses. As it happen- 
ed to be the smaller of the two, 
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Sandoff mounted the other, and 
helped Vera up behind him. A 
moment later the fugitives vanished 
over the crest of the next ridge. 

A succession of thick forests and 
rockstrewn ravines made progress 
slow and painful. Day came, re- 
vealing a barren and desolate coun- 
try stretching as faras the eye could 
reach. In front of the fugitives 
towered a range of lofty mountains. 
After three or four hours of difficult 
riding they reached the foothills, 
themselves and their horses thor- 
oughly exhausted. Here the latter 
were abandoned, and the ascent was 
begun on foot. A long and weari- 
some climb brought the refugees to 
the top, and here their eyes were 
gladdened by the sight they had 
longed to see. The mountain and 
the wooded hills at its base sloped 
gently to the eastward for half a 
dozen miles, and beyond were the 
fair blue waters of the Japan Sea, 
fading away into the horizon. Near 
the shore lay two black objects— 
steamers without doubt. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the fugitives drew near the sea. One 
slight ridge crowned with pine trees 
lay between them and the desired 
goal. They crept through the val- 
ley with slow and cautious steps, 
fearing either to meet Cossacks who 
had come up the coast from Vladi- 
vostok, apprised of the situation by 
telegraph, or to be overtaken by 
Colonel Nord and his party, who for 
all they knew might have been fol- 
lowing them since the previous night. 

“The first thing is to get a good 
look at those vessels lying off the 
shore and discover their ie oie ' 
said Sandoff. 

At that moment a rifle shot rang 
sharply on the air, and was followed 
by a second report and a ferocious 
yell that came from no human 
throat. 

“Some wild beast!” muttered 
Sandoff, and as he spoke a man’s 
voice cried, “Help! Help!” 

The tragedy—for such it seemed 
to be—was taking place but a few 
yards distant. 

Rifle in hand, Sandoff ran forward 




















for a dozen yards or more and peer- 
ed through the thick foliage into a 
circular open glade. In the center 
of this rose a rounded bowlder six 
or eight feet high, and perched on 
the top was a young man, striking 
blow after blow with a clubbed rifle 
at a great wounded tiger cat who 
was making frantic efforts to get at 
him 

At sight of the stranger Sandoff 
uttered acry of surprise. “Can it 
be he?” he said aloud. “Yes, it 
surely is. What can he be doing i 

He did not finish the sentence, for 
at that instant the tiger cat sprang 
fairly to the top of the bowlder, 
and seized the unfortunate man by 
the ankle. It was no time for hesi- 
tation. Sandoff boldly advanced 
from the bushes, and, taking aim at 
the tiger cat’s head, fired. Thebrute 
rolled backward in his death struggle, 
while the rescued man half fell, half 
jumped, from the rock, and limped 
toward Sandoff with amazement 
and gratitude visible on his face. 

“T owe you my life,” he said 
huskily. “ That was a good shot of 
yours. I fired twice at the brute, 
but failed to kill him, and my stew- 
ard, who was with me, ran off. 
The coward won’t stop now until he 
gets to the yacht.” 

“The yacht!” cried Sandoff 
hoarsely. “Is your yachthere? But 
don’t you know me, Maurice Dupont? 
—No, of course you don’t. I am 
Victor Sandoff.” 

“Victor Sandoff!’’ The other re- 
peated the words in an amazed tone. 
“Can it really be you? - How came 
you here? You, who were sent to 
Siberia. I heard about it—it was 
unjust, tyrannical !” 

Both were silent for an instant, 
thinking of the time when they had 
last met in one of the aristocratic 
clubs of St. Petersburg. 

“Tell me,” said Dupont, “what 
does this mean ?” 

Briefly Sandoff recounted the story 
of his escape, and when he paused, 
pale and agitated, Maurice Dupont 
took both his hands in his and held 
them there. 

“Your troubles are over, my old 
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friend,” he said, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘“ Tonight, as soon as it is 
dark, come.down to theshore. You 
will find a boat there with one of 
my men in it, and once safely on my 
yacht I defy the Czar himself to take 
you off. You must be careful, though, 
for a Russian corvette is lying at 
anchor near me, watching for a 
couple of poor devils who escaped 
in a boat from the convict island of 
Saghalien last week. In fact, one of 
the Russian officers came out with 
me today. He issomewhere at hand 
now, with a couple of my men. You 
see I have been wintering in Vladi- 
vostok, and came up here a day or 
two ago for a little sport before 
starting for /a delle France—but stop! 
I hear footsteps. Keep yourself and 
your companions well hidden, Sand- 
off, and as soon as it is dark make 
your way to the beach. You will 
find the boat opposite my yacht, 
which you can identify by. the red 
lantern in the bow. Quick! They 
are coming.” 

The Frenchman strolled leisurely 
across the glade while Sandoff dart- 
ed into the bushes and made his 
way back to Shamarin and Vera 
with his burden of joyful news. 

Through the remainder of that 
short afternoon the fugitives lay con- 
cealed among the rocks on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, and when darkness 
came they crept cautiously down to 
the edge of the bay. Less thana 
mile from shore lay the steam yacht 
Grenelle, easily distinguished by the 
red light that swung from its bow. 

“Tf your friend fails to keep his 
word, we are lost,” said Shamarin. 
“He may hesitate to assume such a 
risk 4 

“ He won’t hesitate and he won’t 
fail,” interrupted Sandoff with de- 
cision. “ There! What is that now?” 

“A boat!” cried Vera joyously, 
and so indeed it was. It lay upon 
the beach, and as the fugitives drew 
near a man advanced to meet them 
—a middle aged bearded _ sailor, 
wearing the blue and white uniform 
of the Grenelle. He bowed politely 





to Sandoff and said, “The boat is 
I fear we shall 


waiting, monsieur, 
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have a rough passage, for the surf 
is heavy and the wind is rising.” 

“Then the sooner we start the 
better,” said Sandoff, answering the 
sailor in his own tongue. 

The boat was small, and without 
difficulty it was dragged down to 
the edge of the surf with Vera seat- 
ed in the stern. The three men 
pushed the craft out through the surf. 
Then they sprang in, and Sandoff 
and the sailor fell to the oars, Vera 
and her brother meanwhile bailing 
out the water that had been flung 
over the sides. 

“Pull with all your strength, my 
friend,” said Sandoff. “It willbe no 
easy matter to gain the yacht.” 

The wind was blowing toward the 
shore. Each moment it seemed to 
increase in violence, and the sea to 
grow more turbulent. After a period 
of steady rowing Sandoff noted with 
alarm that the boat was being carri- 
ed in the direction of the Russian 
corvette. Again and again it was 
headed for the crimson wake of the 
lantern, and each time the waves 
buffeted it persistently out of its 
course. Shamarin relieved Sandoff 
at the oar, but with no better result. 
The situation was becoming alarm- 
ing. Thesky was overcast with dark, 
murky clouds, and the waves tossed 
the frail craft about at will. 

Suddenly a ruddy blaze was seen 
on the beach. Then a rocket with a 
luminous blue wake whizzed high in 
the air, and before the fugitives 
could recover from their surprise a 
similar signal was sent up from the 
deck of the corvette. 

“We have been tracked to the 
shore,” cried Sandoff. ‘“ The -Cos- 
sacks must have come up from 
Vladivostok, and now they are signal- 
ing to the corvette either to be 
on the lookout or to send a boat in.” 

“Most likely the latter,” said 
Shamarin. “Look! Lights | are 
moving on deck, and I can hear the 
rattling of chains.” 

The possibility of recapture when 
safety was so near at hand dismayed 
the fugitives. The boat was in a 


dangerous position, being directly 
between the corvette and the shore. 
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‘““We may be saved yet,” cried 
Sandoff hoarsely. “ Pull straight for 
the yacht—pull as you never pulled 
in your lives. It is our last chance.” 

The men tugged desperately at the 
oars, and to such purpose that the 
boat made visible headway toward 
the Grenelle. A shout for help 
might have brought another boat to 
the rescue, but as it could have been 
heard with equal distinctness on 
board the corvette this expedient was 
out of the question. 

Another mishap was close at hand. 
As the sailor pulled desperately at 
his oar, it split with a sharp crack. 
In the momentary confusion that 
followed, the boat swung broadside 
to the waves, and a fierce blast of 
wind coming up at that instant, over 
it went in the twinkling of an eye. 

Sandoff, being on the leeward side, 
shot out and downward, going clear 
under the icy water and coming to 
the surface a few seconds later, to 
find the capsized boat half a dozen 
feet from him. To the bow clung 
Shamarin, submerged to the breast, 
while the sailor had managed to 
crawl upon thestern. Vera was not 
to be seen, and as Sandoff made this 
terrible discovery his heart seemed 
to stand still and his chilled limbs to 
lose their power. 

“Victor! Victor! Help me!” 

His name was called in feeble 
accents, and he saw a head and an 
arm floating in the waves between 
him and the boat. 

All else was instantly forgotten. 
With three powerful strokes he 
reached the’ spot, and placed one 
arm tightly about the girl’s waist, 
while with the other he beat the 
water furiously. 

“T will save you, I will save you, 
Vera—my darling!” he whispered 
hoarsely. The words came unbidden 
from his very soul. This moment of 
common peril had wrung from his 
lips the confession of a passion that 
he had cherished in secret for 
months, 

The wind forced the boat down 
toward him, and throwing up his 
arm he caught, the keel and clung 
there, pressing his precious burden 
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close to his side. Slowly the space 
between the yacht and the boat 
widened. They were drifting nearer 
and nearer to the long, black hull of 
the Russian corvette. 

“ Better to die now than go back 
to the mines—back to torture and a 
living death,’ whispered Shamarin 
across the boat. ‘Good by, Sandoff. 
I can’t hold on much longer.” 

Sandoff could notreply. His own 
strength was failing, and a deadly 
numbness was stealing his senses 
away. The heroic sailor remained 
mute, faithful to his trust, thougha 
single cry would have brought res- 
cuers to the spot. 

Suddenly the quick, sharp rattle of 
oars was heard. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, and finally a dim 
object passed close to the drifting 
boat. It was the gig from the 
corvette, speeding toward the shore. 

As the dreaded object disappeared 
in the gloom, Sandoff still held to the 
keel, though his arm seemed to be 
tearing from the socket. With the 
other arm he fiercely drew Vera to 
his breast until her cheek was almost 
touching his. 

“T love you, I love you!” he cried 
passionately. “I tell you now, Vera, 
in the presence of death. Would that 
God had seen fit to spare us for 
another and a better life in a land 
without tyranny and oppression! 
But regrets are vain. It is sweeter 
to die this way together than to be 
torn apart and dragged back to the 
horrors of Siberia.” : 

His eyes met hers, and he read in 
their swift, mute glance the echo of 
his own words. 

With one hand she drew his head 
down, “ Victor,” she whispered, “ you 
have made death sweet. Its bitterness 
is gone.” Then their lips met, and 
as the waves thundered around them 
Sandoff felt his hand slipping from 
the boat. 

A low cry from the sailor roused 
him, and unconsciously his fingers 
tightened anew on the keel. The 
spot where Shamarin had been was 
empty—the brave fellow had gone 
down. For him there was an end 
of toil and suffering. 
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Again that low cry! The seaman 
was kneeling on the capsized craft, 
staring ahead through the gloom. 
“A boat! a boat!” he cried hoarsely. 

“He is mad,” thought Sandoff. 
“He sees no boat,” but even as he 
strained Vera to his breast and felt 
the icy waters rising higher around 
him, a dark object shot forward over 
the waves, and a voice cried, “Sand- 
off! Sandoff!” 

The next instant he and his bur- 
den were snatched from the icy wa- 
ters, and then remembrance left him. 

When his senses returned, he was 
lying, warm and comfortable, in a 
snug berth on board the Grenelle. 
As in a dream he saw kind faces 
about him and heard Maurice Du- 
pont’s voice: 

“Sandoff, my dear fellow, you are 
safe now. The yacht is already 
under way. We are bound for 
France. It was providence that 
guided us when we started out to 
search for you in the other boat. 
We arrived just in time—but too 
late to save your companion. The 
brave fellow had gone down.” 

Sandoff made an effort to rise. 
“ Vera, where is she ?” he asked. 

“Safe, my dear fellow, safe and 
well. You will see her tomorrow.” 

Sandoff smiled and his eyes closed. 
He was sleeping peacefully. 

* * ** * * 

Toward the end of the following 
June the Grenelle entered the harbor 
of Marseilles, and Sandoff and Vera 
journeyed by rail to Paris, accom- 
panied by Maurice Dupont. 

But little more remains to be told. 
Vera and Sandoff were married in 
Paris, where both had friends, and 
the honeymoon was spent in Maurice 
Dupont’s villa at Asnieres. They 
will never return to Russia, nor have 
they any desire to do so. They live 
happily in their adopted country, 
but if they are spared to the extreme 
limit of old age they can never for- 
get the terrible adventures they 
shared together when escaping from 
the mines of Kara, or that memorable 
night off the Siberian coast when 
poor Felix Shamarin lost his life in 
the sea he toiled so hard to reach. 














FROM WEEKLY TO MAGAZINE. 


In the issue of the 18th of August, Mun- 
sEY’s WEEKLY announced that thereafter 
that publication would be issued monthly 
and in magazine form, instead of weekly, 
and that the name would accordingly be 
changed to Munsey’s Macazine. This de- 
parture has been made in the belief that 
the MaGazineE will furnish broader scope 
for serious work than the WEEKLY, that its 
ample pages and higher grade of art will 
remove it to a more desirable distance from 
the daily press, which with its illustrations 
and its great Sunday issues has, to a very 
great extent, usurped the position once 
held by the illustrated weekly journals of 
this country. 

Now that the transition from WEEKLy to 
MaGazinE is accomplished it will be the 
purpose of the management to make Mun- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE a publication of the best 
grade—one that shall be strong in illustra- 
tion, instructive in its heavier articles and 
entertaining in its fiction. Life is a neces- 
sary condition of growth, and as we now 
have life so shall growth follow—growth 
in everything that goes to round out a 
magazine in whatever approaches the 
ideal. 


OUR IMMIGRANT ARMIES. 
‘“‘Hunpreps of thousands of able bodied 
immigrants arriving in our ports every 
year! What a tremendous addition to the 


wealth and prosperity of the country !" 
‘‘Hundreds of thousands of penniless 

immigrants arriving in 

year ! 


our ports every 
No wonder that in the American 
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labor market competition grows fiercer and 
fiercer !” 

Here we have two expressions of opinion 
that may be heard every day, and that 
give diametrically opposite views of one of 
the most familiar and important facts of 
the day. Which of the two is correct? Is 
the arrival of a foreigner, whose sole capital 
is his ability to labor, a benefit or an injury 
to the country? It is surely time that the 
question should be definitely decided in the 
popular mind. The annual influx of about 
half a million foreigners cannot but have a 
tremendous effect upon the industrial, 
social and political development of the 
country. If its effect is beneficial, then the 
influx should be encouraged and even 
stimulated ; if injurious, it should be regu- 
lated and restricted. 

The question is one for political econo- 
mists and statesmen. Politicians of the 
ordinary sort will no doubt prefer to let it 
severely alone. It was indeed raised asa 
political issue by the defunct Knownothing 
party, but the shape in which it was pre- 
sented, and the answer that it met,belong to 
a past generation. We have to deal with 
the subject anew, and at a more advanced 
point in our national history. Our con- 
dition, our needs,and our dangers are widely 
different from those of our predecessors, and 
changed circumstances may require altered 
policies. 

Few will question the truth of the axiom 
that the great need of a new country is in- 
dustrious immigrants. In the youth of the 
American commonwealth, its pioneers 
found themselves possessed of a vast 
continent of almost boundless natural re- 
sources, upon whose eastern edge a hand- 
ful of scanty population was scattered, 
Had immigration ceased at the beginning 
of the present century, the development 
of those resources would have been incal- 
culably retarded. This would be today a 
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comparatively small, weak and indigent 
nation—more closely resembling, perhaps, 
the Canada of today than the United 
States of today. 

So much for the past. Now for the 
future. Do not common sense and ex- 
perience show that communities, like indi- 
viduals, must have their birth, their 
adolescence, and their maturity? And 
must there not come atime in their de- 
velopment when accessions to their num- 
bers are rather a burden than an aid? We 
have all heard of over populated countries, 
and it is not necessary to be a follower of 
Malthus to recognize that while population 
tends to multiply in an ever increasing 
ratio, there must always be a limit to the 
means of subsistence. That we are within 
measurable distance of such a limit we do 
not maintain; that we are advancing to- 
ward it cannot be denied. 

Take England as an example of a 
country in the state of social and industrial 
development that we are approaching. 
She is old and crowded with population. 
Her resources have been exploited, her 
railroads have been built, her canals have 
been dug. Her industries are of course 
vast in extent, but their expansion becomes 
more and more difficult, and it grows 
harder and harder to find employment for 
the increasing hosts who demand work. 
If it were proposed to bring into England, 
from some other country, a hundred 
thousand, or even a thousand, penniless 
laborers, what a unanimous outcry would 
be raised against the inexpediency of such 
action! The vehemence with which the 
idea would be opposed may be judged from 
the uneasiness and even indignation 
already excited there by the gathering in 
London of a colony, comparatively insig- 
nificant in numbers, of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. 

The condition of the United States is 
still very different from that of England. 
She has over five hundred inhabitants to 
the square mile—we have but twenty. 
There are still fertile plains in the West 
that have not felt the plow, and lodes of 
ore in our mountains awaiting the miner’s 
pick. We have still great resources to de- 
velop. But there evidently is a point ina 
country’s history at which foreign immi- 
gration, once vitally beneficial, becomes in- 
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jurious. The question that calls for earn- 
est discussion and speedy settlement is 
whether we are now approaching that 
point—whether we have not already arrived 
there. 


RULING OUT ART. 


In their dealings with Art, Congress and 
the Treasury Department have not been 
fortunate. The legislative and executive 
authorities at Washington seem to think 
that the great and glorious principle of 
protection to American industries demands 


the exclusion or heavy taxation of every 
product of foreign art. The Treasury 


recently distinguished itself by issuing an 
order that all engravings, etchings, and 
photographs found in the mails from abroad 
should be confiscated. Under this ruling 
an American traveling or residing in 
_urope cannot mail a photograph to his 
relatives at home. An immigrant from 
Ireland or Germany cannot receive the 
likeness of his mother or sister in the ‘‘ old 
country ” unless itis sent him by an ex- 
press company and through the custom 
house, whose expenses and delays are 
almost prohibitory. 

It may be gathered from the preceding 
article that we believe in the exercise of 
the government s powers for the encourage- 
ment of American industries and the pro- 
tection of American labor. We are also 
patriotic enough to think that America is a 
civilized country, and that a policy of 
hostility to foreign art is unworthy of her. 
Art knows no international boundaries and 
is not a mere matter of dollars and cents. 
Even if it were, the prohibition or restric- 
tion of importations would make us poorer 
and not richer. Inspection of representa- 
tive work from abroad is ina hundred ways 
beneficial to our own educational, artistic, 
and mechanical advancement. All this has 
been so fully and frequently pointed out, 
that we may hope some day to see it 
recognized in our fiscal system. The Mc- 
Kinley bill did indeed take a step in the 
right direction by reducing the duty on 
paintings and statuary from thirty to fifteen 
per cent ad valorem, leaving the tariff upon 
photographs, etchings, and all kinds of 
prints at twenty five percent. It is diffi- 
cult to see why the arguments that led 
Congress to cut off one half the tax upon 
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paintings should not apply with equal force 
to the abolition of the other half. The 
Treasury order excluding photographs 
from the mails is surely oppressive enough 
to excite forcible protests. It is true that the 
ruling is in strict accordance with the letteT 
of the law, which had previously been in 
abeyance. The annoyances—individually 
trifling, perhaps, but collectively serious— 
that its enforcement will cause, may result 
in strengthening the demand for the liber- 
ation of art from the customs officials. 


DEFECTS IN OUR PENAL CODE. 


NINETEENTH century ingenuity has iden- 
tified and christened the science of pen- 
ology, but has hitherto failed to make any 
thorough application ofits principles. The 
practical side of the matter is indeed in a 
state of partial chaos. Take, for instance, 
the various contemporary methods of deal- 
ing with homicides. England hangs them, 
France guillotines them, Spain garottes 
them. New York invokes electrical 
science to slay them with artificial light- 
ning. The great West takes them without 
any tiresome legal process and suspends 
them upon the nearest tree. And mean- 
while the best thought of the day seems to 
be turning toward the opinion that capital 
punishment in any form is unjust and 
inexpedient. 

Another anomaly in existing penal sys- 
tems is their failure to deal adequately with 
the chronic ‘jail bird”—the man whose in- 
veterate tendency to crime breaks out again 
and again, with only such enforced inter- 
vals as may be imposed by periodical in- 
carcerations. Such cases are, unfortu- 
natély, far from rare. For instance, the 
daily press last month recorded a fiendish 
plot to rob and murder an aged couple in a 
Long Island village. Of the two con- 
spirators, one had spent a total of seventeen 
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years in prison as the result of a series of 
convictions for similar offenses, while the 
other—a lad of eighteen—had just finished 
a term of imprisonment for a previous. 
attempt to murder. 

At almost the same time a miscreant 
made an effort, which narrowly missed 
success, to blow up a crowded train on the 
Lehigh Valley railroad by placing dynamite 
on the track. Investigation of his ante- 
cedents revealed that most of his life had 
been passed in jail, to which he had been 
repeatedly sentenced for a variety of more 
or less serious crimes, among which was an 
attempt to destroy a Hudson River passen_ 
ger steamboat. For his last offense he was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. With the usual com- 
mutations, his term will probably expire in 
five or six years, when we may expect him 
to renew his attacks upon his fellow men. 

The dual purpose of the penal law is, we 
take it, the reformation of the criminal and 
the protection of society. Nowin the cases 
cited, and in scores of similar ones, it is 
entirely clear that repeated terms of im- 
prisonment have not the slightest corrective 
or deterrent effect upon the offender, while 
they afford only a temporary safeguard to 
the community upon which he preys. As 
soon as he is released from jail, his per- 
verted mental bent impels him to resume 
his warfare against mankind. It is mere 
fatuity to give such a man his liberty, 
when liberty simply means another oppor- 
tunity to attack the lives or property of 
others. And yet, under existing laws, he 
is again and again set loose to resume his 
predatory career. There is no statute 
under which his incurable hostility to 
society can be rendered innocuous by im- 
prisonment for life. And yet it is evident 
that such is the only rational method of 
dealing with a large number of cases. 
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DRAWN BY ALEXANDER COLES. 
FIFTH AVENUE ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


LOOKING NORTHWARD FROM FORTY SEVENTH STREET 








